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NAUVOO AND DESERET. 


MONG the many extraordinary chap- 
i\ ters in the history of the Nineteenth 
Century, none is more incredible and cu- 
rious than the rise and progress of Mor- 
monism. ‘The creed of the Latter Day 
Saints, as they style themselves, is not. 
indeed, more absurd and ridiculous than 
that their 


existence was brief, and they are now al- 


of some other delusions; but 


most forgotten; while the imposture of 


Smith and his associates is still successful. 
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and represented by missionaries in almost 
every state throughout the world. 

It has been observed with some reason, 
that Swift told the 
story of the Mormons under the vail of 
allegory, mankind would probably have 


had a Rabelais or a 


entered a protest against the extravagance 
of the satirist. The name of the mock 
hero, his own and his family’s ignorance 
and want of character, the low cunning of 
his accomplices, the open and shamele-s 
vices in which they indulged, and the 
extraordinary success of the sect they 
founded, would all have been thought too 
obviously conceived with a view to ludi- 
crous effects. Yet the Mormon movement 
has assumed the condition of an important 
popular feature, and after much suffering 
and many reverses, its authors have achiev- 
ed a condition of eminent industrial pros- 
perity. In searcely more than twenty 
vears the company, consisting of the im- 
father 
increased to half a million ; 


postor and his and brother, has 
they occupy 
one of the richest portions of this continent, 
have a regularly organized government, 


and are represented in the Congress of 
the United States. With missions in every 
part of the country, in every capital of 


Mecea, in 


among the islands of the Pacific and the 


Kurope, in Jerusalem, and 
Indian Oceans, all of whom are charged 
the 


gathering then 


duty of making converts and 


to the Promised Land of 


with 


Deseret, they must very soon have a popu- 
lation sufficiently large to claim admission 
as a State of the Union, and perhaps to 
hold the balance of power in its affairs. 

The interest which recent events have 
attracted to the community in Deseret or 
Utah, will render interesting a more par- 
ticular survey of its orgin, progress and 
condition. 

In 1825 there lived near the village of 
Palmyra in New-York, a family of small 
Smith. They 


were of bad repute in the neighborhood, 


farmers of the name of 
notorious for being continually in debt, 


and heedless of their business engage- 


ments. The eldest son, Joseph, says one 
of his friends, * could read without much 
difficulty, wrote a very imperfect hand, 
and had a very limited understanding of 


the elementary rales of arithmetic.” As- 
sociated in some degree with Sidney Rig- 
don, who comes before us in the first 


place as a journeyman printer, he was the 


founder of the new faith. The early his- 
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tory of the conspiracy of these worthies is 
imperfectly known ; but it is evident that 
Rigdon must have been in Smith’s con- 
fidence from the first. Rigdon, indeed, 
probably had more to do with the matter 
Smith; but it latter 
who was first put conspicuously forward, 


than even was the 
and who managed to retain the preemi- 
nence. ‘The account of the pretended 
revelation, as given by Smith, is as fol- 
lows: He all at once found himself labor- 
ing in a state of great darkness and wretch- 
edness of mind—was bewildered among 
the 
and could find 


conflicting doctrines of Christians, 
no comfort or rest for his 
soul. In this state, he resorted to earnest 
prayer, kneeling in the woods and fields, 
and after long perseverance was answered 
by the appearance of a bright light in 
heaven, which gradually descended until 
it enveloped the worshiper, whe found 
himself standing face to face with two 
Of these he inquired 
The reply 


was, that all existing religions were erro- 


supernatural beings. 
which was the true religion 2 


neous, but that the pure doctrine and crown- 
ing dispensation of Christianity should at 
a future period be miraculously revealed 
te himself. Several similar visitations en- 
sued, and at length he was informed that 
the North American Indians were a rem- 
nant of Israel; that when they first en- 
tered America they were a powerful and 
enlightened people ; that their priests and 
rulers kept the records of their history 
and doctrines; but that, having fallen off 
from the true worship, the great body of 
the nation were supernaturally destroyed— 
not, however, until a priest and prophet, 
named Mormon, had, by heavenly direc- 
tion, drawn up an abstract of their records 
He was told that 


earth, and 


and religious opinions. 
this still existed buried in the 
that he was selected as the instrument for 
its recovery and manifestation to all na- 
tions. ‘The record, it was said, contained 
many prophecies as to these latter days, 
and instructions for the gathering of the 
saints into a temporal and spiritual king- 
dom, preparatory to the second coming of 
After 
several very similar visions, the spot in 
which the book lay buried was disclosed. 
and after digging dis- 


the Messiah, which was at hand. 


Smith went to it, 
covered a sort of box, formed of upright 
and horizontal flags, within which lay a 
number of plates resembling gold, and of 


the thickness of common tin. These were 





























bound together by a wire, and were en- 
graved with Egyptian characters. By the 
side of them lay two transparent stones, 
called by the ancients, ** Urim and Thum- 
mim,.”’ set in “the two rims of a bow.” 
‘These stones were divining erystals ; and 
the angels informed Smith, that by using 
them he would be enabled to decipher the 
characters on the plates. What ultimately 
became of the plates—if such things ex- 
isted at all—does not appear. ‘They were 
said to have been seen and handled by 
With the exception of 
three persons, these witnesses were either 


eleven witnesses. 


members of Smith’s family, or of a neigh- 
boring family of the name of Whitmer. 
The Smiths, of course, give suspicious 
testimony. The Whitmers have disap- 
peared, and no one knows anything about 
them. Another witness, Oliver Cowdrey, 
was afterward an amanuensis to Joseph ; 
and another, Martin Harris, was long a 
There is some con- 


Al- 


though he signs his name as a witness 


conspicuous disciple. 
fusion, however, about this person. 


who has seen and handled the plates, he 
Professor Anthon that 
‘“*he was 


he never 
suffi- 


assured 
had 
ciently pure of heart ;” and that Joseph 


seen them, that not 
refused to show him the plates, but gave 
him instead a transcript on paper of the 
characters engraved on them. It is diffi- 
cult to the early advances of the 


imposture. and 


trace 
Everything is vague 
uncertain. We have no dates, and only 
the statements of the prophet and his 
triends. 

Meantime, Smith 
successfully on the feeble and superstitious 
mind of Martin Harris. 
have just said, received from him a writ- 


must have worked 


This man, as we 


ten transcript of the mysterious characters, 
and conveyed it to Professor Anthon, a 
competent philological authority. Dr. An- 
thon’s account of the interview is one of 
the most important parts of the entire 
history. Ilarris told him he had not seen 
the plates, but that he intended to sell his 
farm and give the proceeds to enable Smith 
to publish a translation of them. This 
statement, with what follows, shows that 
Smith’s original intention, guoad the al- 
leged plates, was to use them as a means 
for swindling Harris. ‘The Mormons have 
published accounts of Professor Anthon’s 
judgment on the paper submitted to him, 
which he himself states to be “ perfectly 


” 


false. 
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The Mormon version of the inter- 
view represents Dr. Anthon “as having 
been unable to decipher the characters 
correctly, but as having presumed that, if 
the original records could be brought, he 
could assist in translating them.” On this 
statement being made, Dr. Anthon de- 
scribed the document submitted to him as 
having been a sort of pot-pourrt of ancient 
marks and alphabets. “It had evidently 
been prepared by some person who had 
before him a book containing various alpha- 
bets: Greek and Hebrew letters, crosses 
and flourishes, Roman letters, inverted or 
placed sideways, were arranged in per- 
pendicular columns, and the whole ended 
in a rude delineation of a circle, divided 
into various compartments, decked with 
numerous strange marks, and evidently 
copied after the Mexican Calendar given 
by Humboldt, but copied in such a way as 
not to betray the souree whence it was 
derived.” 
statement that the characters were Egyp- 
tian; while the very jumble of the signs 
of different nations, languages, and ages, 
proves that the impostor was deficient 
both in tact and knowledge. The scheme 
seems to have been, at all events, in petto 
when Smith communicated with Harris ; 


This account disposes of the 


but a satisfactory clew to the fabrication is 
lost in our ignorance of the time and cir- 
cumstances under which Smith and Rig- 
don came together. It must have been 
subsequent to that event that the “ trans- 
lation,” by means of the magie Urim and 
Thummim, was begun. This work Smith 
is represented as having labored at steadily, 
assisted by Oliver Cowdrey, until a vol- 
ume was produced containing as much 
matter as the Old Testament, written in 
the Biblical style, and containing, as Smith 
said the angel had informed him, a history 
of the lost tribes in their pilgrimage to and 
settlement in America, with copious doc- 
trinal and prophetic commentaries and 
revelations. 

The devotion of Harris to the impostor 
secured a fund sufficient for defraying the 
cost of printing the pretended revelation, 
and the sect began slowly to increase. 
The doctrines of Smith were not at first 
very clearly defined ; it is probable that 
Rigdon had determined 


neither he nor 


what should be their precise character ; but 
like their early cotemporary, the prophet 
Matthias, they had no hesitation in de- 
ciding on one cardinal point, that the reve- 
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A MORMON CARAVAN 


lations made to Smith at any time should 
be received with unquestioning and im- 
plicit faith, and the earliest of these reve- 
lations contemplated a liberal provision 
for all the prophet’s personal necessities. 
Thus, in February, 1831, it was revealed 
should 


to the disciples that they imme- 


diately build the prophet a house; on 


another occasion it was enjoined that, if 


they had any regard for their own souls, 

the sooner they provided him with tood 

ind raiment, and everything he needed, 
j 


the better it would be for them: and ina 


third revelation, Joseph was informed that 
‘he was not to labor for his living.’ All 
these “ revelations ” were recelve d, and 


though the Impostor seeme d to intelligent 


men little better than a buffoon, his tol- 
lowers soon learned to regard him as al- 
most deserving of adoration, and he began 


to revel in whatever luxury and profligacy 
was most agreeable to his vulgar taste and 


ambition It was asserted that his original 


{ the 


want of cultivation precluded the notion 


of his having, by the exercise of any natu- 


ral or acquired faculties, produce 1 his 


‘ revelations Everywhere his tollowers 


said, * The not learned in a 


prophet 1s 


human sense : how could he have become 


iequainted with all the antiquarian learn- 
ing here displayed, if it were not supernat- 
But to this 


question there was soon an answer equally 


urally communicated to him 2 
explicit and satisfactory The real author 
of the 


mon Spaulding, who wrote it as a romance. 


Book of Mormon was a Rev. Solo- 


ON THE PRAIRIES, 

Its entire history, and the means by which 
it came into the possession of Smith, are 
described in the following statement, by 
Mr. Spaulding’s widow :— 


ion, or Golden Bible, 


has excited much 


‘Since the Book of Mori 


is it was originally called, 


attention, and is deemed by a certain new sect 


of equal authority wit 


h the sacred Scriptures, I 


think it a duty to the public to state what I 


v life, was a gradu 


know of its origin. .... Solomon Spaulding, to 
whom I was married in earl 


ate of Dartmouth College, and was distinguished 


for a lively 
hist ry. At the 
sided in Cherry Valley, 


place we removed to 





imayination, and great fondness for 
time of our marriage, he re- 
New-York. From this 
New-Salem, Ashtabul 
metimes called Conneaut, as i 

nneaut Creek Shortly after 
his health failed, and 
aside from active labors. In the 


are humerous mounds 








County, Oho, se 


is situated on ( 





our removal to this place, 
laid 
town of New-Salem there 


he was 


and forts, supposed by many to be the dilapi- 
dated dwellings and fortitications of a race now 
extingt. These reltcs arrest the attention of 


new settlers, and become objects of research for 


the curious. Numerous implements were found, 
and other articles evincing 


Mr 


skill in the arts 
man, took a 





Spaulding being an educated 


lively interest in these developments of an 
tiquity; and in order to beguile the hours of 
retirement, and furnish employment for his 
mind, he conceived the idea of giving an his 
torical sketch of the long-lost race. Their an- 


tiquity led him to adopt t most ancient style, 
and he imitated th 
is possible. His 


history was to 


Old Testament as nearly 





ole object in writing this 


imaginary amuse himself and 
his neighbors Phis was about the year 1812. 
Hull’s surrender at Detroit oocurred 
time, and I recollect the date 


circumstance As he 


near the 
same well from 
that 


narrative, the neighbors would come in 


progressed in his 
from 
time to time to hear portions read, and a great 
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CROSSING 


interest in the work was excited among them. 
It claimed to have been written by one of the 
lost nation, and been recovered from 
the earth; and he gave it the title of ‘The 
Manuscript Found.’ The neighbors would often 
inquire how Mr. Spaulding advanced in decipher- 
ing the manuscript; and when he had a sutti- 
cient portion prepared, he would inform them, 
and the y would assemble to hear it read. He 
was enabled, from his acquaintance with the 


to have 


classics and ancient history, to introduce many 
singular names, which were particularly noticed 
by the pe ople, ind could be « asily recognized by 


them. Mr. Solomon Spaulding had a brother, 
Mr. John Spaulding, residing in the place at the 
time, who was perfectly familiar with the work, 


and repeatedly heard the whole of it. From 
New-Salem we removed to Pittsburgh, in Penn- 
sylvania. Here Mr. Spaulding found a friend 
and acquaintance, in the person of Mr. Patter- 
son, and editor of a newspaper. He exhibited 
his manuscript to Mr. Patterson, who was much 
pleased with it, and borrowed it for perusal. 
He retained it a long time, and informed Mr. 
Spaulding that if he would make out a title- 
page and preface, he would publish it, and it 
might be a source of profit. This Mr. Spauld- 
ing refused to do. Sidney Rigdon, who has 
figured so largely in the history of the Mormons, 
was at that time connected with the printing- 
ottice of Mr. Patterson, as is well known in that 
region, and, as Rigdon himself has frequently 
stated, became acquainted with Mr. Spaulding’s 
manuscript, and copied it. It was a matter of 
notoriety and interest to all connected with the 
At length the manu- 
script was returned to its author, and soon after 
we removed to Amity, Washington County, 
where Mr. Spaulding died, in 1816. 
script then fell into my hands, and was care- 
fully preserved. It has frequently been exam- 


printing establishment. 


The manu- 


ined by my daughter, Mrs. M’Kenstry, of Mon- 
son, Massachusetts, with whom I now reside, and 


THE 


MISSOURI, 


by other friends. After the Book of Mormon 
came out, a copy of it was taken .o New-Salem, 
the place of Mr. Spaulding’s former residence, 
and the very place where the * Manuscript 
Found’ was written. A woman appointed a 
meeting there; and in the meeting read copious 
extracts from the Book of Mormon. The his- 
terical part was known by all the older inhab- 
itants as the identical work of Mr. Spaulding, 
in which they had all been so deeply interested 
years before. Mr. John Spaulding was present, 
and recognized perfectly the production of his 
brother. He was amazed and afflicted that it 
should have been perverted to so wicked a pur- 
pose. His grief found vent in tears, and he 
arose on the spot, and expressed to the meeting 
his sorrow that the writings of his deceased 
brother should be used for a purpose so vile and 
shocking. ‘The excitement in New-Salem be- 
came so great, that the inhabitants had a meet- 
ing, and deputed Dr. Philastus Hurlbut, one of 
their number, to repair to this place, and to 
obtain from me the original manuscript of Mr. 
Spaulding, for the purpose of comparing it with 
the Mormon Bible—to satisfy their own minds 
and to prevent their friends from embracing an 
error so delusive. This was in the year 1834. 
Dr. Hurlbut brought with him an introduction 
and request for the manuscript, which was signed 
by Messrs. Henry, Lake, Aaron, Wright, and 
others, with all of whom I was acquainted, as 
they were my neighbors when I resided at New- 
Salem. I am sure that nothing would grieve 
my husband more, were he living, than the use 
which has been made of his work, The air of 
antiquity which was thrown about the compo- 
sition doubtless suggested the idea of converting 
it to the purposes of delusion. Thus, an his- 
torical romance, with the addition of a few 
pious expressions, and extracts from the sacred 
Scriptures, has been construed into a new Bible, 
and palmed off upon a company of poor deluded 
fanatics as divine.” 
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THE 


Similar evidence as to the Spaulding 
MS. was given by several private friends, 
writer’s brother, all of whom 
The facts 
thus graphically detailed have of course 

denied, but 
proved. Indeed, without them ; it 


possible to ¢ xplain the hold which Rigdon 


and by the 
were familiar with its contents. 
have been dis- 


been never 


is im- 


ulways possessed on the Prophet; for he 
without education 


was a poor creature, 
ind without talents. At one time—a crit- 
‘al moment in the history of the new 


Chureh—a quarrel arose between the ac- 
but it Smith’s re- 


a “ revelation,” in 


complices ; ended in 


ceiving which Rigdon 
was raised by divine command to be equal 
with himself, having plenary power given 
to him to bind and loose both on earth and 
in heaven. 


The 


is eminently 


remaining history of the Mormons 


interesting. Ignorant and 
superstitious as have been the chief part 
have 
knaves who have led 
their 


OCcCa- 


of the disciples, and atrocious as 
veen the tricks of the 
the 


them on amid all varieties of 


cood and evil fortune, there have 
them an 
that 


» be- 


sionally been displayed azeong 
enthusiasm and bravery of enducsance 
Nearly from t: 


seem *0 


demand admiration. 


ginning the leaders of the sect 
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have contemplated settling in the thinly 


populated regions of the western states, 
where lands were to be purchased for low 
prices ; and after a short residence at Kirk- 
land, in Ohio, they determined to found a 


New The in- 


terests of the town were confided to suit- 


Jerusalem in Missouri. 
able officers, and Smith spent his time in 
traveling through the country and preach- 
ing, until the real or pretended immorali- 
ties of the seet led to such discontents 
that in 1839 they 


lessly expelled from the State. 


and law- 
We are 
inclined to believe that they were not only 
treated with remarkable but that 
‘ason Whatever to justily 


were forcibly 


severity, 
there was no r¢ 
an interference in their affairs. 

From Missouri the saints proce eded to 


Illinois, and on the 6th of April, 1841, 
with imposing ceremonies, Juid at thei 
new city of Nauvoo the corner-stone of 


the Temple, an immense edifice, without 
any architectural order or attraction, which 
months was celebrated 
not inferior 
nificence to that 
Jerusalem. It 
one hundred and 


in a few every- 


where as in size and mag- 


built by Solomon in 
limestone 
feet long 
feet wide, and sixty feet high 


was of white 


twenty-eight 
eighty-three 
Its style be seen in the 


will engraving 
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This building was destroyed by fire on 
the 19th of November, 1848. Nauvoo 
is delightfully situated in the midst of a 
fertile district, and a careful inquirer will 
not be apt to deny that it beeame the home 
of a more industrious, frugal, and generally 
moral society, than occupied any other 
the 
were preferred against Smith and his dis- 


town in State. Whatever charges 
ciples, to justify the outrages to which 
they were subjected, the history of their 
expulsion from Nauvoo is simply a series 
of illustrations of the fact that the ruffian 
population of the neighboring country set 
on foot a vast scheme of robbery in order 
to obtain the lands and improvements of 
the Mormons without paying for them. 
We have not room for a particular state- 
ment of the discontents and conspiracies 
which grew up in the city, nor for any 
detail of the aggressions from without. 
On the 27th of June, 1844, Joseph and 
Hiram Smith were murdered, while under 
the especial protection of the authorities 
of the State. 

The death of their leaders now threw 
Va- 


rious pretenders to the supreme power 


the saints into the utmost contusion. 


EXPULSION FROM 


NAUVOO, 


and influence at once appeared. After 
much dissension, the party of Brigham 
Young triumphed over that of Sidney Rig- 
don; the sect were reorganized, and for 
some time were permitted quietly to pros- 
ecute their plans at Nauvoo. But early 
in 1846 they were driven out of their city, 
and compelled in midwinter to seek a new 
home beyond the farthest borders of ecivili- 
zation. 
sixteen hundred persons, crossed the Mis- 
the 3d of February, 1846, 
and similar detachments continued to leave 


The first companies, embracing 
sissippi on 


until July and August, traveling by ox- 
teams toward California, then almost un- 
known, and quite unpeopled by the Anglo- 
Saxon race. Their enemies asserted that 
the intention of the Saints was to excite 
the Indians against the government, and 
that they would return to take vengeance 
on the whites for the indignities they had 
Nothing appears to have been 
Their sole 


suffered. 
further from their intentions. 
object was to plant their Church in some 
fertile hitherto 
where they might be unmolested by any 
The war against Mexico 


and undiscovered spot, 
Opposing sect. 


was then raging, and, to test the loyalty 
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of the Mormons, it was suggested that a 
demand should be made on them to raise 
five hundred men for the service of the 
country. ‘They consented, and that num- 
ber of their best men enrolled themselves 
under General Kearney, and marched two 
thousand four hundred miles with the ar- 
At the con- 
clusion of the war they were disbanded in 
Upper California. They allege that it 
was one of this band who, in working at a 


mies of the United States. 


mill, first discovered the golden treasures 
of California; and they are said to have 
amassed large quantities of gold before the 
secret was made generally known to the 
“Gentiles.” But faith was not kept with 
the 
Although thev had agreed to leave 
tachments, as rapidly as practicable, they 


in Nauvoo. 


in de- 


Mormons who remained 


were not allowed necessary time to dis- 
pose of their property ; and in September, 
1846, the city was besieged by their ene- 
inies upon the pretence that they did not 
intend to fulfill the stipulations made with 


\t- 


the people and authorities of [Hlinois. 


GREAT 


SALT LAKE CITY, OR 
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ter a three days’ bombardment, the last 
remnant was finally driven out. 

The terrible hejira of the Mormon emi- 
grants over the Rocky Mountains has been 
described by Mr. Kane of Philadelphia, in 
un interesting pamphlet, which is honor- 
able to his own character for good sense 
and for benevolent feeling. No religious 
emigration was ever attended by more 
suffering, no emigration of any kind was 
ever prosecuted with more bravery. It 
resulted in the permanent establishment 
of the ** Commonwealth of the New Cove- 
nant,” in Utah, or Deseret, one of the 
most attractive portions of the interior of 
near its western border. 


this continent, 


Of this territory Mr. Kane says :— 


“ Deseret is emphatically a new country; 
new in its own characteristic features, newer 
still in its bringing together within its limits 
the inconsistent 
countries. I cannot aptly compare it to any. 
Descend from the mountains, where you hay 
the scenery and climate of Switzerland, to seek 


most peculiarities of other 


the sky of your chvice among the many climates 
of Italy, and you may find welling out of the 





t NEW-JERUSALEM, 














same hills the freezing springs of Mexico and 
the hot springs of Iceland, both together cours- 
ing their way to the Salt Sea of Palestine, in 
the plain below. The pages of Malte Brun pro- 
vide me with a less truthful parallel to it than 
those which describe the Happy Valley of Ras- 
selas, or the continent of Ballibarbi.” 


The history of the Mormons has ever 
since been an unbroken record of pros- 
It has looked as though the ele- 
to a law of 


natural reaction, were struggling to com- 


perity. 
ments of fortune, obedient 


pensate their undue share of suffering. 
‘They may be pardoned for deeming it 
miraculous. But, in truth, the economist 
accounts for it all, who explains to us the 
speedy recuperation of cities, laid in ruin 
by flood, fire, and earthquake. During its 
vears of trial, Mormon labor had subsisted 
on insufficient capital, and under many dif- 
ficulties ; but it Aas subsisted, and survives 
them now, as intelligent and powerful as 
ever it was at Nauvoo; with this differ- 
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ley, and consecrated the ground. This 
spot proved the most favorable site for 
their chief settlement, and after exploring 
the whole country they founded on it their 
city named New Jerusalem. Its houses 
are diffused, to command as much as pos- 
sible the farms, which are laid out in wards 
or cantons, with a common fence to each. 
The farms in wheat already cover a space 
The 


houses of New Jerusalem, or Great Salt 


nearly as large as Rhode Island. 


Lake City, as it is commonly called, are 
distributed over an area nearly as great as 
that of New-York. 
been laid for a temple more vast and mag- 
nificent than that of Nauvoo. Indeed, the 
mighty State is laid in the 


The foundations have 


foundation of 2 
far West, 
peculiar to the faith of its founders. 

Such has been the history of the Mor- 
mons in the past—their future is as yet 
But it needs not the eye of a 


having laws and institutions 


unknown. 


| seer to behold, through the dimness of that 


ence, that it has in the mean time been 
educated to habits of unmatched thrift, 
energy, and endurance, and has_ been | 


transplanted to a situation where it is in 
More- 


over, during all the period of their journey, 


every respect more productive, 
while some have gained by practice in 
handicraft, and the experience of repeated 
essays at their various halting-places, the 
minds of all have been busy framing de- 


signs and planning improvements they 
have since found opportunity to execute. 
Their territory is unequaled as a stock- 
the 


not 


raising country ; finest pastures of 


Lombardy are more estimable than 
those on the east side of the Utah Lake 
and its tributary rivers ; and it is scarcely 
less rich in timber and minerals than the 
most fortunate portions of the continent. 
From the first the Mormons have had 
little to do in Deseret, but attend to me- 
chanical and strictly agricultural pursuits. 
They have made several successful settle- 
ments: the farthest north is distant more 
than forty miles, and the farthest south, in 
a valley ealled the Sanpeech, two hundred, 
A duplicate of the 


Tiberias empties its waters into the 


trom that first formed. 
Lake 
innocent Dead Sea of Deseret, by a fine 
river, Which they have named the Western 
Jordan. It was on the right bank of this 
stream, on a rich table land, traversed by 
exhaustless waters falling from the high- 
lands, that the pioneers, coming out of the 
mountains in the night of the 24th of July, 


1847, pitched their first camp in the Val- 


future, with some distinetness the dark 


form of contention. Among the applica- 
tions hereafter to be made of the long- 
asserted principle that an American citizen 
has the rigut to remove anywhere in cur 
public comain with his family and_ his 
property, will be found some most mo- 
mentous questions connected with the laws 
It is yet to 
decided whether other Territories and 


and institutions of Deseret. 
be 
States are bound to acknowledge and honor 
polygamy in the sons of Joseph Smith, 
and at the same time punish it most se- 
verely in the instance ofothers: or, whether 
the door is to be thrown wide open to the 
most unbridled licentiousness. Christian 
philanthropists, it may be even at this early 
day, are bound to consider the propriety of 
pitching a tabernacle to Jehovah amid 
those distant tents of an impure religion 
which, like the handful of corn in the top 
of the mountain, may one day fill the whole 


land. 





mines 
TueRre is a vast curiosity in the mind of 
man, and the world abounds with objects 
to gratify it. The 
sea, are full of wonders; and had not man 


heavens, the earth, the 


sinned, he might always have read of 
nature with new delight, and have seen 
the glory of God in every line. But now, 
unhappy fallen man turns his back upon 
God while he surveys his works, and 
thinks every trifle better worth his notice 
than his Maker. 
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LUTHER 85 FRIED ALEXIS KILLED BY 


LUTHER AND 


| N 1505, the young man’s life was 
4A accidentally turned into quite a new 
A friend of his was struck dead 
by lightning at his side. Ile uttered a 
ery; and that ery was a vow to St. Anne 
to turn monk. He is filled with dread of 
the wrath of God and the last judgment ; 


he resolves that he will enter a monastery, 


channel. 


there to serve God and be reconciled unto 
him by the reading of masses ; also to at- 
tain his eternal salvation by monastie sanc- 
* Help, Saint Anna!” he 
the lightning struck close 
‘and I forthwith 
The danger over, he made no 


tity. cried, 
when 


him, 


beside 


will become a 
monk !” 
attempt to elude a vow into which he had 
been by terror—he_ solicited 


he regarded the stroke 


surprised 
no dispensation ; 
which he conceived himself to have nar- 
rowly escaped, as a menace and command 
from Heaven, and only deferred the ful- 
fillment of the obligation he had under- 
taken for a fortnight. 

The artist has designedly adopted the 
in Luther’s 


above version of this event 


life—which is the best accredited among 


THE 





REFORMATION. 


several—and we see his two mighty mon- 
itors of death—the corpse of his friend 
and the lightning—united to create one 


lmpression. 


LUTHER ENTERS THE MONASTERY OF THE 


AUGUSTINES, 1505, 


On the 17th of July, 1505, after having 


spent the evening pleasantly in a musical 


party, with his friends, he entered the same 
night the cloister of the Augustines, at 
Erfurt. ‘The next day, he wrote to 
various parties bidding them farewell, in- 
formed his father of the step he had taken, 
and remained secluded for the period of a 
month. 

Ile was conscious how much he clung 
to the world; and feared to face his father’s 
respected countenance, his commands, and 
prayers. In fact, it took two years 
to persuade John Luther to allow him his 
way, and to consent to be present at his 
A day on which the miner 
work was fixed for the 
ceremony; and he to Erfurt, ac- 
companied by many of his friends and ac- 


ies 
iS 


ordination. 


could quit his 


came 














LUTHER ENTERS THE 
quaintances, when he bestowed on the son 
he was losing twenty florins, the amount 
of his savings. 


time afterward to his father, “ not will- 


became a monk,” he wrote some 
ingly, still less to fatten my body, but 
because, when I was encompassed by the 
terror and fear of quick-coming death, I 
vowed a forced and hasty vow.” 

Only two Latin poets, Virgil and Plautus, 
now his sole property, accompanied him 
into the cell of the cloister; he crossed 
its threshold while yet engaged in anxious 
internal strife. Like a prophecy of future 
iberation did the statue of St. Augustine, 
the tutelary saint of his order, whose words 
were destined at a later period to become 
for him a guide to the living waters, look 
down upon him. 

‘I entered the monastery and left the 
world,” he says, “ despairing of myself. 
I thought God would not take my part; 
and if I meant to go to heaven, and be 
saved, it must be by my own efforts. For 
this reason I became a monk, and labored 
hard.” 
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LUTHER IS SOLEMNLY ORDAINED 
A PRIEST, 

Tue master of arts has 
become a monk, the monk 
now becomes a priest. 
The vow of the monk and 
the ordination of the priest 
are raised like two walls 
between Luther and the 
profane world, between him 
and the original gospel. 

* On Sunday, Cantate, 
May 2d, 1507, he read mass 
for the first time. “It is 
a fine thing,” he said later, 
“to be a new priest and 
to celebrate mass for the 
first time! Blessed was 
the woman who had borne 
a priest. A 
parson, as compared with 


consecrated 


a common baptized Chris- 
tian, was like the morning 
star compared to a flicker- 
ing wick.” 

* As the glorious God, 
holy in all his works,” he 
writes to Brown a few 
days before his ordination, 
“has deemed me, an un- 
worthy sinner, fit to be 
raised thus highly, and in 
his exceeding merey has called me to 


his most solemn service, I am in 
every way bound to undertake the 
task which has been intrusted to me, 


and I may be as grateful for his divine 
goodness as it is possible for such dust 
as a 

It must not be supposed that the new 
| priest was impelled by any particular 
fervor to contract so serious an engage- 
ment. We 
mundane literature which he brought with 
| him into the cloister. Let us hear his 
| own confession of the frame of mind with 


have seen the baggage of 


which he entered :— 
“When I said my first mass at Er- 
furth, | was all but dead, for I was with- 
| out faith. My only thought was, that I 
was most acceptable. I had no idea 
that I was a sinner. The first mass was 
an event much looked to, and a consider- 
able sum of money was always collected. 
The in with 
torches. 
peasants called their new priest, had then 
to dance with his mother, if she were still 


hore canonice were borne 


The dear young lord, as the 
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ORDINATION OF LUTHER, 


alive, while the bystanders wept for joy ; 
if dead, he 
under the communion-cup, and saved her 


put her, as the phrase runs, 


from purgatory.” 


LUTHER'S BODILY AND MENTAL SELF-TORMENTS, 


LuTuHer having obtained his wish, having 
become priest and monk, all being con- 
summated and the door closed, there then 
but 
doubts, the temptations of the 


began, I do not say regrets, mis- 
givings, 
flesh, the pernicious subtleties of the spirit. 
We of the present day can have but a 
faint idea of the rude gymnastics of the 
solitary mind. Our passions are regulated ; 


How 


we, plunged in the enervating dissipation 


we stifle them in their birth. can 
of a thousand businesses, studies, and easy 


enjoyments, and blunted by precocious 
satiety both of the senses and the mind, 
picture to ourselves the spiritual cenflicts 
entered into by the man of the middle age ? 
the painful mysteries of an abstinent and 
fantastic life ; the fearful fights which have 


taken place, noiselessly and unrecorded, 


between the wall and the 
somber casement of the 
monk’s poor cell 2 An 
archbishop of Mentz was 
accustomed to say :— 
“The human heart is 
like the stones of a mill: 
if you put corn between 
them they grind it and 
make it into flour; but 
if you put none they 
keep turning till they 
grind themselves away.” 
“When I[ 
monk,” says Luther, “I 
often wrote to Dr. Stau- 


Was a 


pitz. I wrote to 
’ 


him, ‘O! my sins! 


once 
my 
sins! my sins! to which 
he replied, ‘ You desire 
to be without sin, and 
yet are free from all real 
sin. Christ was the par- 
don for ain.’” ... “I 
frequently confessed to 
Dr. Staupitz, not about 
trifles such as women are 
in the habit of doing, but 
about thoughts which go 
to the root of the matter. 
He answered me, like all 
other confessors, ‘ I don't 
understand you.’ At last 
table, 
and said: ‘Are you so sad, then, frater 
Martine? * Ah" 


* You are not aware,’ he said, ‘ that temp- 


he came to me as I was sitting at 
replied I, ‘ yes, I am.’ 


tation of the kind is good and necessary 
for you, but only for you.’ He simply 
that I learned, and, without 


temptations, 


meant was 


such would 
and haughty ; but I afterward knew that 


it was the Holy Ghost that was speaking 


become proud 


to me.” 

Klsewhere, Luther describes how those 
temptations had reduced him to such a 
that 
sleep for a fortnight. 


he did not eat, drink, or 
‘Ah! St. 
Paul now living, how should | 
hear from himself what kind of temptation 
It was not 
the sting ef the flesh ; it was not the good 
O! no; 


that were not a sin to rack his conscience. 


condition 
were 
wish to 


it was by which he was tried! 
Tecla, as the Papists dream. 
It was something exceeding the despair 
caused by sins; it was rather the tempta- 


tion alluded to by the Psalmist, when he 
exclaims, ‘My God, my God, why hast 
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thou forsaken me?’ As if 
he meant to say, ‘Thou art 
my enemy without a cause ;’ 
or the ery of Job: ‘I am, 
nevertheless, just and inno- 
cent.’ I feel certain that the 
book of Job is a true history, 
out of which a poem was 
subsequently made. 

Jerome and the other fathers 
did not underg» such temp- 
tations. They suffered but 
puerile ones, those of the 
flesh, which, however, have 
Au- 
and had 
they trembled before 
but this is no- 


their own pangs, too. 
gustine Ambrose 
theirs ; 
the sword; 
thing in comparison with the 
angel of Satan, who buffets 
with the fists. . If my 
life endure a little longer I 
will write a book on temp- 
tations, without undergoing 
which one can neither com- 
prehend Holy Scripture nor 
know the and fear of 
God.” —* I was ill 
in the infirmary. The cruel- 
est temptations exhausted and 


love 





racked my frame, su that I pn ee 


had scarcely power to draw 
None me 
Those to whom IT complained, | 
answered, ‘We know nothing of this.’ | 
Then I said to myself: ‘Am I alone to 
be so depressed in mind 2 0! 
what horrible specters and faces danced | 
around me! But, for these ten 
years, God, by his dear angels, has given 
me the comfort of fighting and writing (in 
his cause 2).” 
Long after this 
death, he explains the nature of these 
fearful temptations:—‘“‘ From the time 
that I attended the had felt, 
when studying St. Paul’s Epistles, the 
most intolerable anxiety to know the intent 
of Paul’s Epistle to the Romans. 
I stuck at Dei 
revelatur in illo (for therein is the right- 
eousness of God revealed.) I hated that 
word, justitia Dei, (the righteousness of 
God,) because I had learnt to understand 
it, with the schoolmen, of that active justice 


a breath. gave 


comfort. 


the year before his 


schools, I 


St. 


one phrase — Justitia 


through which God is just, and punishes 


the unjust and sinners. Leading the life 
of a blameless monk, yet disturbed by the 


LUTHER EMBRACING THE CROSS, 


sinner’s uneasy conscience, and unable to 
feel certain of justification before God, I 
could not love, rather, I must confess it, I 
hated this just God, the avenger of sin. 
I waxed wroth, and murmured loudly with- 
in myself, if I did not blaspheme—* What,’ 
I said, ‘is it not enough that unhappy sin- 
ners, already eternally lost through original! 
sin, are overwhelmed wiih innumerable 
woes by the law of the decalogue, but must 
God heap suffering upon suffering, and 
menace us in the gospel itself with his 
justice and his wrath??.... I 
hurried out of myself on this wise by the 
uneasiness of my conscience, and kept 
constantly recurring to and sifting the 
same passage, with a burning desire to 
penetrate St. Paul’s meaning. 

‘*As I meditated day and night upon 
the words: ‘For therein is the right- 
eousness of God revealed from faith to 
faith: as it is written, The just shall live 
by faith,’ God at length took pity upon me. 
I perceived that the righteousness of God 
is that by which the just man, through 


was 
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God's goodness, lives, that is to say, faith; 
and that the meaning of the passage is— 
the gospel reveals the righteousness of 
God, a passive righteousness, through 
which the God of mercy justifies us by 
faith. On this I felt as if I were born again, 
and seemed to be entering through the 
opening portals of Paradise. . . . . 
Some time afterward I read St. Augustine’s 
work, Of the Letter and the Spirit, and 
found, contrary to my expectation, that he 
also understands by the righteousness of 
God, that which God imputes to us by 
justifying us; a coincidence which afforded 
me gratification, although the subject is 
imperfectly stated in the work, and this 
futher does not explain himself fully or 
clearly on the doctrine of imputation. . .” 

Neither monkish 
however, could bring peace to this troubled 


vow nor ordination, 
heart yearning after God. 
‘““T have indeed "—these are his own 
words—* kept the rules of my order with 
great perseverance and zeal; I have often 
been sick aad almost dead with fasting. 
A disgraceful perseentor and murderer of 
my own body I was; for I fasted, prayed, 
watched, wearied, and exhausted myself 
beyond my strength. We had been brought 


up under these human ordinances, which 


# 
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had obseured Christ, and made him of no 
avail to us; I thought that my monkerv 
would be all-sufficient; for I did not 
believe in Christ, but took him to be only 
a dreadful judge, as he was painted sitting 
on a rainbow. 

“The more I strove to pacify my con- 
science by means of fasting, watching, and 
praying, the less quiet and peace I felt; 
for the true light was hidden from mine 
eyes. The more I sought the Lord, and 
thought to approach him, the further I 
departed from him. 

Nothing external, not the martyr’s cross 
which he embraced, not the castigations 
he tormented himself, could 


with which 


satisfy the longing of his soul. 


LUTHER FAINTS IN HIS CELL, THE BIBLE IN HIS 


HAND—REVIVED BY MEANS OF MUSIC. 
Tue artist takes us into Luther’s monastic 
cell at Erfurt; we see the youth weakened 
by mental struggles and penances, as, 
absorbed in the Scriptures, he has fainted, 
so that the monks can awaken him only 
by the power of music. 

According to Seckendorf’s account, this 
Wittemberg, 
Luther's friend, Edenberger, roused him 


event occurred at where 


with a sacred song, which he and the 





LUTHER REVIVED BY MUSIC. 
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PTL MW Ta DUP! 


LUTHER CONSOLED BY A MONK. 


boys of the choir sang at his door; but the 
artist adopts the more generally believed 
that 


at 


occurred in the 
It than 


this event 
Erfurt. 


version, 


monastery is more 


probable that such instances of abstraction | 


and the arousing from it occurred more | 


than ‘For music,” said Luther 


in praise of the art, “is the best cordial 


onee, 


for a sorrowful man, which maketh the 
heart contented, refreshed, and vigorous.” 


“T made myself,” he states, referring 
to that period, ‘so well 
the Bible, that I knew the page and place 
No other study than that 


of the Scriptures interested me; I read 


acquainted with 
of every text. 


them zealously, and imprinted them on my 
memory. Many a time one single signifi- 
cant text dwelt 
whole day.” 


in my thoughts for a 


LUTHER STRENGTHENED BY THE CONSOLING 


EXHORTATIONS OF AN OLD MONK. 


STILL more powerfully than by music was 
Luther strengthened by the living word 
of God the believer. 
“God sent him,” 


from mouth of a 
relates Mathesius, “an 
old brother of the monastery as a confes- 
sor, who consoled him affectionately, and 


pointed out to him the merciful forgive- 


ness of sins as announced in the apostolic 
confession of faith; and who taught him, 
from the sermons of St. Bernard, that he 
ought to have this faith also with regard 
himself, that God and 
Father had granted him forgiveness of all 
his sins through the sole sacrifice and 
blood of his Son, and had announced the 
same, through the Holy Ghost, in the 
apostolic Church, by the word ‘ absolution.’ 
This proved a living and powerful conso- 
lation to our doctor’s heart, in that he 
hath often made honorable mention of his 
confessor, and heartily thanked him.’ 
Seckendorf, in his of Luther 
having been comforted on his sick-bed by 


to our merciful 


account 


an old monk, apparently confounds this 
event with an earlier one, when Luther, 
before his entrance into the monastery, 
was, during a serious illness, consoled by 
an old monk in these words: “ Be com- 
forted, my young bachelor of arts; thou 
shalt not die of this attack; our God will 
yet make of thee a great man, who is to 
comfort many people. For whom God 
loveth, and whom he wills to prepare for 
salvation, on him he early lays the cross ; 
in which school of the cross patient people 
may learn much.” 
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The artist has, notwithstanding this, a 
yood right to represent Luther to us in 
the monastery also as a sick man; for he 
“Tn the 
great temptations which I suffered, and 


himself says of these attacks : 


which consumed my body so that I had no 
breath, no man could comfort me.” 

The living power which dwelleth in the 
communion of faith Luther experienced for 
the first time at the words of that gray- 
headed man. It was his first conception 
of the true imperishable Church. 


BLAZING STARS OR COMETS. 
iy the year 1066, during the reign of 
that Harold sun set on the 
bloody field of Hastings ; and while Duke 


William the Bastard was 
Normandy, his 


whose 


organizing, In 


descent upon England, 
there appeared, says the old chronicler, 


“oa blasing starre, which was seene not 
only here in England, but also in other 
parts of the world, and continued the space 
of seven daies. ‘This blasing starre might 
be a prediction of fMischiefe imminent, and 
hanging over Harold’s heed ; for they nev- 
er appear but as prognosticets of after- 


] 
] 
I 


claps.” Such stars are again deseribe 


by the same chronicler, thus :—* ‘T 


blasing starres, dreadful to be seene, with 


bloudie haires, and all over rough and 


shagged at the top.” Popular faney has 
always clothed these bodies with peculiar 
terrors ; and, indeed, the different and varv- 


ing forms under which they have appeared 


are well calculated to strike and pow- 
erfully affect the imaginations of men. 
The reader of Josephus knows that a 


comet, shaped and glittering like a sword, 


without any rays or beams, was seen to 


hover over Jerusalem for nearly a year 
before it fell into the hands of the Romans. 
A eomet, the 


horn, appeared during the battle of Sala- 


having resemblance of a 


mis. ‘Che wars of Cesar and Pompey, the 
murder of Claudius, end the tyranny of 
Nero, were all prefigured by comets. But, 
though usually, they were not invariably 
regarded as portents of evil omen; “ for,” 
says a recent writer, “ the birth and acces- 
Mithridates, the 


birth of Charles Martel, and the accession 


sion of Alexander, of 
of Charlemagne, and the commencement 
of the 
blazing stars.” 


Tatar empire, were all notified by 
After the murder of Ju- 
linus Cesar, a brilliant comet, which illum- 
ined the Italian sky for 


seven successive 
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nights, was supposed to indicate his apoth- 
eosis, or the carrying his soul to the region 
In Queen Elizabeth’s reign, 
one appeared, which her flatterers did not 


of the gods. 


know very well how to interpret; being 
afraid, on the one hand, to incur a charge 
of misprision of treason, by foreboding state 
calamities, and, on the other, being equal- 
ly aware of the danger of even so much as 
hinting at the removal of her majesty from 
the possession of a terrestrial to that of a 
celestial crown. Queen Elizabeth’s comet 
appeared in 1618; and such was the dismay 
and horror which it carried in its train, not 
to the minds of monarchs only, but to those 
of private individuals, that Sir Symonds 
D’ Ewe s, the 
Aikin, “been in danger of making an un- 


antiquary, ‘‘ having,” says 
timely end by entangling himself among 
some bell-ropes, inakes a memorandum in 
to exercise 


his private diary never more 


himself in bell-ringing when there is a 
comet in the sky.” 
The uses and intentions of comets are, 


according to ditferent writers, as different 


and various as are their figures. One 
author declares that they ‘“* were made 
to the end that the ethereal regions 
might not be more void of monsters than 


the ocean is of whales and other great 


thieving fishes; and that a gross fatness 


r withered together as excrements into 





he if} 
an imposthume, the celestial air might 
thereby be purged, lest the sun should be 
obscured.” Another says, “ they signifie 
corruption of the ayre. ‘They are signes 
of earthquake, of warres, chaunging of 


kingdome Ss, great dearth of corne, yea, a 


A poet 


common death of man and beast.” 


of the same period writes :— 


“ There, with long a blazing star 


] 
he rld with famine, plague, and 


Threatens t 
War > 
ms Inany cr 


sses, 


o princes death, to kingd 


T 
To all estates inevitable losses; 
To herdsmen rot, to ploughmen hapless seasons, 
, 


v sailors storms, to cities civil treasons.” 


(And a writer on the subject of comets, in 
1665, expresses Ars Opinion as to the end 
and object for which they were sent to ter- 
rify the nations, and to seatter clouds of 
darkness over the mental faculties of the 
children of Adam. in the following extrav- 
agant terms :—* As if God and nature in- 
the knells of 


esteeming the bells of churches 


tended by comets to ring 


princes , 


upon earth not sacred enough for such 


illustrious and eminent performances.” 
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0) 


lover improvises the following translation : 


GERMAN TRANSLATIONS WITH 


NE of the most interesting chapters of 
that unique book, “ Hyperion,” is the 
scene “After Dinner, and after the Man- 
ner of the best Critics,” 
of the Noctes Ambrosiane, 
of dainties—a bouquet from the choicest 
German anthology. 
volume from the table—Uhland’s Poems 

~and proffers his German readings to his 
lady-love. 
ballad of the 
with the formidable “Pfingsten War dus 
Feat der Freunde.” 
at the unutterable “ Pfingsten,” 


mands her own good English, when the 


. ‘ . a i j 
Se oe NE eH RE eee anni ean 


ILLUSTRATIONS. 


It reminds you 


A At ee ie oh 


It is a dessert 
Flemming takes a 
He opens at random upon the 
Black Knight, and begins 


The fair lady revolts 


* and de- 


lassie actdea Rap nacacaaitaastaommenan neon 





THE 


“°T was Pentecost, the Feast of Gladness, 
When woods and fields put off all sadness. 
Thus began the king, and spake : 

*So from the halls 

Of ancient Hof burg’s walls 
A luxuriant spring shall break.’ 


“ Drums and trumpets echo loudly, 
Wave the crimson banners proudly, 
From balcony the king look’d on: 
In the play of spears, 
Fell all the cavaliers 
Before the monarch’s stalwart son. 


Vox. IV., No. 6.—MM 


| 


BLACK KNIGHT. 


“To the barrier of the fight 

Rode at last a sable knight. 

‘Sir Knight! your name and scutcheon ? say !’ 
‘Should I speak it here, 
Ye would stand aghast with fear; 

I’m a prince of mighty sway |’ 


‘When he rode into the lists, 
The arch of heaven grew black with mists 
And the castle ’gan to rock. 

At the first blow 

Fell the youth from saddle-bow,— 
Hardly rises from the shock. 


’ 
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“Pipe and viol call the dances, 
Torchlight through the high halls glances, 
Waves a mighty shadow in; 

With manner bland 

Doth ask the maiden’s hand, 
Doth with her the dance begin: 


** Danced in sable iron sark, 
Danced a measure weird and dark, 
Coldly clasp’d her limbs around. 
From breast and hair 
Down fall from her the fair 
Flowerets, faded, to the ground. 


“To the sumptuous banquet came 
Every knight and every dame. 
*Twixt son and daughter all distraught, 
With mournful mind 
The ancient king reclined, 
Gazed at them in silent thought. 


*“ Pale the children both did look, 
But the guest a beaker took : 
‘Golden wine will make you whole!’ 
The children drank, 
Gave many a courteous thank: 
*O that draught was very cool!’ 


** Each the father’s breast embraces, 
Son and daughter ; and their faces 
Colcless grow utterly, 

Whichever way 

Looks the fea.-struck father gray, 
He beholds his children die. 


“**Woe! the blessed children beth 
Takest thou in the joy of youth: 
Take me, too, the joyless father !’ 
Spake the grim guest, 
From his hollow, cavernous breast : 


wn” 


*‘ Roses in the spring I gather! 





“That is, indeed, a striking ballad!” 
| said the lady, “ but rather too grim and 
ghostly for this dull afternoon.” 
| “It begins joyously enough with the 
| feast of Pentecost,” replies Flemming, 
| “and the crimson banners at the old cas- 
| tle. Then the contrast is well managed. 
| The knight in black mail, and the waving 
| in of the mighty shadow in the dance, and 
| the dropping of the faded flowers, are all 
| strikingly presented to the imagination. 
| However, it tells its own story, and needs 
no explanation. 

‘* Here,” continues Flemming, “ is some- 
thing in a different vein, though still mel- 
} ancholy. The Castle by the Sea. Shall 
I read it 2” 

“ Yes, if you like.” 

Flemming read :— 








“ Hast thou seen that lordly castle, 
That castle by the sea? b 
Golden and red above it 
The clouds float gorgeously. 


“ And fain it would stoop downward 
To the mirror’d wave below; 

And fain it would soar upward 
In the evening’s crimson glow. 





| “ Well have I seen that castle, 

| That castle by the sea, 

| And the moon above it standing, 

} And the mist rise sole mnly. 

| * The winds and the waves of ocean, 
Had they a merry chime? 

Didst thou hear, from those lofty chambers, 

The harp and the minstrel’s rhyme ? 

“ The winds and the waves of ocean 

| They rested quietly ; 

| But I heard on the gale a sound of wail, 

And tears came to mine eye. 


* And sawest thou on the torrets 
The king and his royal bride, 

And the wave of their crimson mantles, 
And the golden crown of pride? 


“Led they not forth, in rapture, 
A beauteous maiden there, 

Resplendent as the morning sun, 
Beaming with golden hair? 


“ Well saw I the ancient parents, 
Without the crown of pride ; 
They were moving slow, in weeds of woe; 


” 


No maiden was by their side ! 


“ How 
ming. 

“It is very graceful and pretty,” re- 
| plies the fair lady; “but Uhland seems 
| to leave a great deal to his reader’s 
All his readers should be 
hardly 
hardly 


do you like that?” asks Flem- 


imagination. 
poets themselves, or they will 
him. I 


comprehend confess [| 
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understand the passage where he speaks 
of the castle’s stooping downward to the 
mirrored then 
upward into the gleaming sky. 


wave below, and soaring 
I suppose, 
however, he wishes to express the mo- 
mentary illusion we experience when be- 
holding a perfect reflection of an old tower 
We look at it as if it were 
not a mere shadow in the water ; and yet 


in the sea. 


the real tower rises far above, and seems 
to float in the crimson evening clouds. Is 
that the meaning 2” 

The reply is apt, and suggests a subtile 
esthetic fact. 

“] To me it is 
all a beautiful cloud landscape, which I 


should think it was. 


comprehend and feel, and yet should find 
some difficulty perhaps in explaining.” 
“And why need one always explain ? 
Some feelings are quite untranslatable. 
No language has yet been found for them. 
They gleam upon us beautifully through 
the dim twilight of faney, and yet, when 


we bring them close to us, and hold them 


up to the light of reason, lose their beauty, 








s 


all at once ; as glowworms, which gleam 
with such a spiritual light in the shadows 
of evening, when brought in where the 


| candles are lighted, are found to be only 


worms, like so many others.” 

“Very true. We ought sometimes to 
be content with feeling. Here, now, is 
an exquisite piece, which soothes one like 
the fall of evening shadows,—like the 
dewy coolness of twilight after a sultry 


day. I shall not give you a bald transla- 


| tion of my own, because I have laid up in 


my memory another, which, though not 
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very literal, equals the original in beauty» 
Observe how finely it commences. 


“* Many a year is in its grave 
Since | cross’d this restless wave, 
And the evening, fair as ever, 
Shines on ruin, rock, and river. 


‘Then, in this same boat, beside, 
Sat two comrades old and tried: 
One with all a father’s truth, 
One with all the fire of youth. 


“One on earth in silence wrought 
And his grave in silence sought; 
But the younger, brighter form, 
Pass’d in battle and in storm. 


“So, whene’er I turn my eye 

Back upon the days gone by, 

Saddening thoughts of friends 
o’er me, 

Friends, who closed their course before 


come 


me, 





“Vet what binds us, friend to friend, 
But that soul with s ul can blend 
Soul-like were se hours of yore! 
Let us walk in soul once more! 





* Take, O boatman, thrice thy fee ; 
Take,—I give it willingly; 
For, invisible to thee, 
Spirits twain have cross’d with me!” 
“QO, that is beautiful,— beautiful ex- 
ceedingly!’ Who translated it ?” exclaims 
the lady. 
“IT do not know,” replies Flemming : 
‘‘T wish I could find him out. It is cer- 


tainly admirably done; though in the 


| measure of the original there is some- 


| thing like the rocking motion of a boat, 


| which is not preserved in the translation.” 


** And is Uhland always so soothing and 


| spiritual 2” 


| the golden corn and the red 


** Yes, he generally looks into the spirit- 
world. I am now trying to find here a 
little poem on the Death of a Country 
Clergyman, in which he introduces a 
striking picture. But I cannot turn to it. 
No matter. He describes the spirit of 
the good old man, returning to earth on a 
bright summer morning, and standing amid 
and blue 
flowers, and mildly greeting the reapers 
as of old. But there is nothing morbid in 
Uhland’s mind. He is always fresh and 
invigorating, like a breezy morning. In 
this he differs entirely from such writers 
as Salis and Matthisson.” 

** And who are they ?” 

“Two melancholy gentlemen to whom 
life was only a Dismal Swamp, upon whose 
margin they walked with cambrie hand- 
kerchiefs in their hands, sobbing and sigh- 
ing, and making signals to Death to come 
and ferry them over the lake. And now 
their spirits stand in the green fields of 
German song like two weeping-willows 
To their 
poems is like wandering through a village 


bending over a grave. read 


| church-yard on a summer evening, read- 


ing the inscriptions upon the grave-stones, 
and recalling sweet images of the depart- 


ed; while above you, 


“Hark! in the holy grove of palms, 
Where the stream of life runs free, 
Echoes, in the angels’ psalms, 


‘Sister spirit! hail to thee!” 


** How musically those lines flow! Are 
they Matthisson’s 2” 

‘Yes; and they do indeed flow mu- 
sically. I wish I had his poems here. I 
should like to read to you his Elegy on 
Ancient Castle. It is 


Elegy. You have 


the Ruins of an an 
imitation of 
been at Baden-Baden 2” 


“Yes; 


Gray’s 


last summer.” 
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** And have not forgotten —— 


* The old castle 2 What 


Of course not. 
a magnificent ruin it is!” 
“That is the of 


poem, and seems to have filled the melan- 


scene Matthisson’s 


choly bard with more than wonted in- 
spiration.” 
‘*] should like very much to see the 


poem,—I remember that old ruin with so 
Flemming, however, has 
The * > of the old 
castle ruins of Germany imbues her best 


much delight.” 


genius 


it not at hand. 
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| poetry —a shadowy spirit of the past, 
| sometimes of saddest desolation, breathes 
| through it. His Parnassus ranges along 
| the whole course of the Rhine, and how 
| do the mountains and old ruins of that 
romantic river reveal themselves in pic- 
turesque outlines in all the visions of her 
great bards! He that would read Ger- 
man poetry aright, must first go on a pil- 
But to return to 
He gives her 


grimage to the Rhine. 
Flemming and his lady love. 
a sweet and mournful poem from Salis, the 
other melancholy gentleman of the “ Dis- 


mal Swamp and cambric handkerchiefs.” 
It is called The Song of the Silent Land. 


| Into the silent land! 

| Ah! who shall lead us thither ? 

Clouds in the evening sky more darkly gather, 
And shatter’d wrecks lie thicker on the 
strand, 

| Who leads us with a gentle hand 

Thither, O thither, “ 
Into the silent land ? 


| Into the silent land! 

} To you, ye boundless regions 

| Of all perfection! Tender morning-visions 

Of beauteous souls! The future’s pledge and 
band ! ‘ 

Who in life’s battle firm doth stand 

Shall bear hope’s tender blossoms 

Into the silent land ! 


“© land! O land! 

For all the broken-hearted 

The mildest herald by our fate allotted 
Beckons, and with inverted torch doth stand 
To lead us with a gentle hand 

Into the land of the great departed, 

Into the silent land !” 


“Ts not that a beautiful poem 2” 
| The lady made no answer. She had 
turned away to hide her tears. 


7. om oe a 





| Epucation.—Under whose care soever a 
| child is put to be taught during the tender 
| and flexible years of his life, this is certain 
—it should be one who thinks Latin and 
| languages the least part of education; one 
| who, knowing how much virtue and a 
well-tempered soul is to be preferred to 
any sort of learning or language, makes it 
his chief business to form the mind of his 
scholars, and give that a right disposition ; 
which, if cnee got, though all the rest 
should be neglected, would in due time 
produce all the rest; and which, if it be 
not got, and settled so as to keep out ill 
and vicious habits—languages, and sci- 
ences, and all other accomplishments of 
I but to 


education, will be to no purpose 
make the more dangerous man.—Locke 
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For the National Magazine. ] 


THE ENSENADA. 
COLONEL WALKER’S EXPEDITION TO SONORA, 
{ALIFORNIA, so recently 

the United States, borders the Pacific 
from 33° to 42° north latitude, and is 
bounded on its east by Utah and New- 


acquired by 


Mexico. From its southern limit stretches 
still further southward a peninsular formed 
by the ocean on the west and the Gulf of 
California on the east, known as Lower 
Directly opposite this penin- 

the of the 
gulf, is Sonora, both of them provinces 
of Mexico. Of late many 
slanees have been turned to Lower Cali- 


California. 


sula, and on eastern shore 


avaricious 


fornia and Sonora, as a region surpassing 
even California itself in the treasures of 
its rocks and hills and streams. Some 


preparations for its invasion were fre- 
quently made, but without any fruit until 
the latter part of the year 1852, when, in 
2 most unexpected manner, this desired 
secured. The 
Boulbon, 


immense wealth, 


end seemed about to be 


celebrated Count Raousset de 


a Parisian merchant of 
had become bankrupt, and leaving his 
came to Mexico, seeking to 


native city 


his fortunes. Ile was at once 


employed by Messrs. Forre Decker & Co., 


retrieve 


to superintend some extensive mining 


operations in Sonora. For this purpose 
he raised a company of four hundred men, 
and being well provisioned and equipped, 
set out for their field of enterprise and 
toil. 
menced operations, when a difficulty arose 


Searcely, however, had they com- 


between the miners and the civil author- 
ities, and the result was an engagement 


with the Mexican forces under General 
Blanco, in which the count was trium- 
phantly sueecessful. Filled with enthu- 
siasm on account of this victory, the 


count and his associates at once conceived 
the idea of conquest—a few skirmishes 
and they were in possession of the State. 
They 
Mazatlan, one of the chief seaports, took 


now marched southward, attacked 


it without a struggle, and seemed to threat- 


en the whole country. But formidable 
difficulties of another kind soon surround- 
ed the rebels, and they were at length 


glad to capitulate. 
211,000 to evacuate the country and take 
Mexi- 


cans rejoiced at so fortunate a termination 
of the difficulty. 


The count received 


his men to San Francisco, and the 


After a few months the 


count was allowed to 


Mexico, 
getting up an ex- 


return to 
and was soon busy in 
pidition ostensibly for the protection of 
Durango, but really, no doubt, to cooperate 
with fillibustering in California, 
of whose existence something now began 


parties 


to be whispered. These thickening rumors 
of an invasion soon began to assume a 
definite shape in the form of suspicions 
that a certain little brig, Arrow by name, 
lying in San Francisco harbor, was being 
fitted out for the purpose. An arrival of 
November 10th, 1853, brought to our ears 
the news that the Arrow was seized by the 
authorities of the State, and that the 
seizure was warmly contested by Colonel 
William Walker, on the ground that their 
destination was for the mines, the extreme 
richness and value of which had been pre- 
sented as the chief inducement to enlist in 
Pending the difficulty of 
the seizure, the parties who chartered the 


the expedition. 


Arrow managed to get away in the brig 
Caroline. 

It was on the morning of the 17th of 
October when they set sail on this wild 
adventure, the whole command consisting 
of two hundred men, and a banner floating 
above them, glittering with two stars, 
signifying Lower California and Sonora, 
which they wildly dreamed of adding to 
the galaxy of the American Confederation. 
down the the Caroline 
reached in safety the most southerly point 


Sailing coast, 
of the peninsula, known as Cape St. 
Lucas, where, of course, she must enter 
the gulf and return northward to Sonora. 
But, either fearing to proceed direct to 
Sonora or distressed by the weather, they 
determined to land on the cape, which 
they did on the 28th of October. On the 
3d of November they reached La Paz. 
Hlere a party of forty-five men were land- 
the Lieutenant 
Gilman, for the purpose of getting wood. 


ed under command of 
When this party were about to return to 
the vessel, they were fired upon by a large 
company of citizens. This fire was re- 
turned by Gilman's company, and by the 


Colonel Walker 


with an additional force of 


ordnance of the vessel. 
landed 
thirty men, and the fight became general. 
After a battle of 
half, La Paz was taken, and Espinoza its 


now 


about an hour and a 


governor made prisoner. They remained 
at La Paz November 6th, during 
which time Revolledo, who was sent out 


until 


to supersede Espinoza, arrived and was 
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also taken prisoner. Having now posses- 
sion of the place and two governors in 
fetters, a complete government with its 
full share of officers was forthwith an- 
nounced, and proclamations issued in which 
the intentions of the invaders were made 
known, and protection, &c., promised to 
the people, signed “ William Walker, 
Colonel and President of Lower Cali- 
fornia.” Many of the richest ranchos 
were reported as having given in their 
adhesion to the new government, and if 
dispatches were true, all things betokened 
the speedy success of the fillibusters. 

But notwithstanding all this, it was 
thought proper to evacuate La Paz, and 
retreat toward Cape St. Lucas. After 
various maneuvers, Colonel Walker finally 
fixed his head quarters at ‘“ Esenada des 
todas Santos,” (the Bay of All Saints,) 
or as we call it for the sake of brevity, 
> This spot received from 
Walker the name of “ Fort McKibbin,” 
in honor of a favorite young officer who 
was killed in one of the forays which 
Walker had got up, or allowed for the sake 
of keeping his soldiers employed and cb- 


** Ensenada.’ 


taining provisions. 

California, in the mean time, was stu- 
diously filled with reports of the richness 
of the gold mines of that region—with 
large stories of the wonderful success of 
Walker and his fellow adventurers—and 
it was generally understood that the people 
of Sonora would hail an expedition that 
would in any way relieve them from the 
attacks of the Apache Indians, and pre- 


pare them for being engrafted upon the 
wide-spreading vine of North American 


republicanism. Filled as that country 
was with restless spirits—having no ties 
of home or business—many of them already 
looking wistfully toward Amazon, these 
stories naturally produced the most intense 
excitement, so that by the Ist of December 
the steamer Sea Bird, which runs from 
San Francisco to San Diego, looked like 
a bee-hive, so full was she of men bound 
down the coast. 

On the 12th of December, the South- 
erner arrived at San Francisco, with news 
of the capture of La Paz, of an attack 
upon the rancho La 
counters with the military leader Negrete, 
and the famous robber chieftain, Melendrez, 


Grulla, various en- 


and the city was of course in a flame. 
Between nine and twelve o'clock of the 
very night on which this intelligence ar- 


| replete with glory and with gold. 


rived, one hundred and fifty men went on 
board the Anita, a little brig of two hun- 
dred and thirty-five tons’ burden, and were 
towed five miles out by the steamer 
Thomas Hunt; then being unmoored, they 
set sail with a favorable breeze for the 
land which their visions had presented as 
Among 


| this one hundred and fifty adventurers was 


a youthful friend of our own, who had un- 
fortunately been enticed into the ex- 
pedition. Let him tell his own story :— 


“On the 12th of December last, about ten 
o’clock in the evening, I found myself on board 
the bark Anita, with a valise, two blankets, six 
shooting rifles, Colt’s revolver and bowie knife, 
with about one hundred and fifty others simi- 
larly armed and equipped, bound for Ensenada 
des todas Santos, Lower California, where 
Colonel Walker was supposed to be. After some 


| little excitement, the lines were cast off, and we 
were towed out of the heads and over the bar 


} be yard 


by the steamer Thomas Hunt. Here she left 
us; but in doing so she tore away the best part 
of the port bulwarks. A stiff breeze was blow- 
ing, and I beheld a scene the like of which 
witnessed, and which, “under 
the same circumstances, I would fain never 
again be compelled to witness. Almost all on 
more less drunk, and for the 


I never before 


were 


| management of the craft there were but two 


| available ho 
| captair «nd mate. 


1us—at least belonging to her—the 
In consequence of the loss 
of her bulwarks, the sea washed the deck fore 
and aft, and the greater part of the stores being 


| on deck, and but poorly secured, with every 


roll casks, barrels, and boxes would slide about, 
rendering one’s footing rather precarious. In 
the steerage, the quarters for the men, were 
several thousand pounds of gunpowder, and yet 
the men were going about in the most careless 
manner with lighted segars, pipes, and candles, 
After awhile the blow increased to a pretty 
good storm, tearing the foretopsail and jib into 
ribbons, as there were not sober hands enough 
to furl them. ‘Two or three times the captain 
had to leave the wheel, w hen the vessel would 
at once broach to, and the sober among us be- 
gan to think we were booked for ‘the other 
side of Jordan.’ Just at this moment some 
one raised the cry that the vessel was filling, and 
the alarm became general and uncontrollable. 
I went below to examine, and the first sight 
seemed to confirm the awful ery, but a closer 
inspection soon relieved my fears. She was a 
small vessel and very flat-bottomed, so that 
between the steerage deck and the kelson there 
was a space of only about three feet. Some 
water which had been shipped was rolling about 
between her lining and outside, and its coming 
through the cracks originated the idea that the 
vessel was filling. Having calmed my own fears, 
I came on deck to satisfy others, when the bark 
gave an awful lurch, and overboard went about 
twenty barrels, carrying with them two or 
three men, many others narrowly escaping. 
We could do nothing amid the gale to save the 
poor fellows, even had it been calm and in the 
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FORT M’KIBBIN. 


daytime, our boats having been previously wash- 
rhe confusion now reached its height ; 

‘se required the captain to run the vessel 
ashore, other* swore they would shoot him for 


ed away. 


venturing out in su "nsafea craft; some insisted 
upon his return, other; 
he should go 
all ready to do the murder, but 
by otl ‘wor Ccom- 
mander had anything but a time of it. 
No change for the worse appearing, the tumult 


re equally determined 
1 their revolvers 
re prevented 


thead; some 


ers, and between them all oi 
merry 


vr udually subsided, liquor or seasickness soon 
most of them, and the de 
Before daylight I turned in 
and slept soundly until late in the morning. 


overcame the ks were 


nearly deserted. 


“The next time [ made my appearance the 
sun was shining brightly, and the bark was 
cheerily sailing on her course, damages were 
repaired as well as possible, 
the voyage the weather that could be 
wished. Nothing occurred worthy of note ex- 
cepting at meal times, which came with great 
regularity, that is the times not the 
The cooking rec’ wretche d, 


was all 


meale, 
mnmodations were 
and wholly insutticient for so large 
men; not one-third the ne 


could be ex 


little and some none at 


essary quantity 
could get but 
all of the cooked pro- 


iked, so that many 


visions. Myself and others made many hearty 
meals on ship-bread and raw pork or mackerel. 
This, however, lasted but 


Saturday 


i little while, for on 


we anchored our bark at the Ensenada, 


and thus ended our troubles, at least by sea.” 


The Bay of All Saints is situated about 


one hundred and twenty miles from San 
Diego, and about one hundred from the 
The he 


are a 


frontier. ad-quarters 
Walker adobe 


building—until his advent occupied by a 


(American 
ot Colonel large 
Mexican family, which he dispossessed. 
The President's quarters are to be seen 


on the right of the cut. in the main build- 


and for the rest of 


a number of 


| ing, where the curtain which protects its 
| front is partially withdrawn; and our 


friend who writes us had his tabernacle in 
the booth next to the main building, and 
still further to the right. Now that our 
voyagers of the Anita have got safely 
ashore and are fairly ensconced in their 
new quarters, we will let our friend, who 
is henceforth to be honored with the sou- 
briquet of corporal, tell his own story :— 


“The first day after our arrival, a party of 
ghty men were sent to capture San Tomas, a 
place about thirty distant. Notwith- 
standing my strong desire to be of the party, I 
was required to Stay in camp. They took with 
them a field-piece which Walker had taken from 
Melendrez, and started least a 
skirmish; but, on arriving at the place they 
found it deserted. They valorously took the 
town without the loss of a single man, and re- 
turned in triumph to the camp. They brought 
as the prisoners and trophies of war a large num- 
ber of cattle and sheep, and also a wagon which 
they took from the neighboring rancho La Grulla, 
Now, be it known to you, this same San Tomas 
was an immense town of about the size of the 
Hall Park, New-York. A few days after- 

Walker a company to La Grulla, 
which stayed there until about the time I left 
the Ensenada,” 


el 


mies 


expecting at 


City 


ward, sent 


The corporal and many of his com- 
panions soon began to be undeceived as to 
the nature and objects, and indeed pros- 
pects of the expedition. Their eyes were 
first opened by a decree in reference to 
It stated 
they were to be paid in Sonora scrip, in 


the wages of officers and men. 


sums of from $12 to $4 per day, depend 


ing on their rank. Our young friend, too 

















nurtured 
object of solicitude to pious parents from 
his very birth, felt incensed at the injustice 
heaped upon the neighboring 
and the fast 
ling upon his and other minds, that the 

k * 
enrich certain capitalists, and satisfy the 
unbition of William Walker, Colone! and 


President. 


and cruelty 


conclusion was 


OSs, 


had but one obje ct. Viz. 


expedition 


‘Provisions, moreover, soon began to be 
says our correspondent, ‘in a 

ttle e had nothing but corn and cattle. 
Our bread hip biseuit) lasted but the first 
t I eeks, and everytl r else soon 





» buckled to the 
» articles 
ried beef 


1 variety of dishes. I 


suite.’ At last 


beef ai corn, and out of these tw 








for breakfast, stewed beef for dinner, boiled 
eef upper, burnt corn for coffee, parched 
n for bread, ground parch corn made ex- 
nt ‘ icks,’ and parched corn with some 
r poured over it made first-rat 
candy. ‘Then there were other dishes made by 
mb of beef and corn, for which we 
I nd son 1 deserved none, 
t dewn | the principal 
t! < ny} n sul to sunset 
rd <« n al 1 « rn and | ef, 
| a been caught 1 
1 1 soft bread while t men 
( od s, to the of r 
nl} +} mo t vy of tl cam] } 
! dowa th el 
Sick whole affair, our friend with 
! eter! 1 to leave c- 
ra ( lle i on W alke r nd de - 
sch his was declined, 


t was made to ecajole him out 


He was told what an in- 


un he was, &e.; but it was in 

persisted in asking his dis- 

Che colonel now positively re- 

sed it, ithe co poral, wearied with his 
ew ho s, frankly told him he would be 
ider the necessity of taking his discharge 
it ot granted him. Walker now 
sorted to threats, reminded him that if 
we de ed the pe nalty was death, &c., 
i se him to his qu irters, reé solve d, as 
says his own mind, “ to go further.” 
Jurin he latter part of this forenoon 
nuch talk and excitement existed in one 
f the companies, in consequence of a 
n if horses having been taken from 
hem the day revious, to which they 
velieved themselves entitled, and many 


Walker hear- 


tening to leave 


vere thre 

nd fearing that the dissatisfaction 
night spread, eaused the battalion to be 
nustere and at one o'clock made “a 
eally eloquent address” to them, con- 
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{ in the Sabbath school, and the | cluding by telling those who wished to 


leave they were at liberty to do so at any 


while such as 


time within two hours: 
were willing t eternal 


fidelitv to himself and the bi-starred ban- 


) Stay must swear 


ner—pointing them through the mists of 
the future to a time “ when the two stars 


should float in triumph on the walls of 


| Guaymas.” 


| notified that I must leave 


| less wi 


three in the 
| off 


| course for San Diego, 


i days and a 


hereby 


The corporal thought this 





was looking rather far into futurity, and 
as several others were of the same mind, 


they were soon on their way for San 
Francisco. 
“Before I left,” says our friend, “I was 


my rifle. I objected 
to this in vain, and at last surrendered it, first, 
however, clandestinely taking out the sight and 


removing the screw which held on the lock; 


so that I do not expect they are-much riche1 


ery. Some of my companions were 
submit to this exaction, and 


hile danger of bloodshed—but 


for the robl 
in 


ng to 


there was for a w 
at last the weapons were mostly surrended, 
but It was about half-past 


in poor condition. 
i when ‘shaking the dust 
and found 


1iternoon, 
counted noses 
forty-three. We 


which we reached in four 


from our feet,’ we 
we numbered just shaped our 
Here I sold my revolver, which put m« 
in funds again, and the Golden Gate being in 
harbor, I at board, and in four 
the old 


days. 


went on 


here 


onee 


half was again in 


place.” 
We need not follow this impious and 
reckle SS ¢ 


The arrivals up to this date only confirm 


xpedition to Sonora any further 


the wisdom of those who at this early hou 
returned to their own country. The whole 
that 


and the hope of the writer 


history reveals clearly fillibustering 


is no romance; 
s, that some adventurous youth, panting 
for a share in similar exploits, may be led 
y to shall 
jeopardy health, life, his own welfare and 


be, of 


pause before he in 


put 


fond 


happiness—and that, it may 

parent or a beloved family that he 
shall ponder well the moral aspects of 
such a business, and see to it that his 


conduct will not bring upon him the wratt 
of an Almighty God 
iielin 
Homr.—Six 
he 
It 
be warmed by affection, lighted uy 
be 


[Lappy 
Integrity 


How To BUILD A 
things are requisite. must 


the architect, tidiness the upholsterer. 


must 


} 


with cheerfulness; and industry must 


the ventilator, renewing the atmosphere 
ind bringing in fresh salubrity day by 
day ; while over all, as a protecting cano- 


and glory, nothing wil suffice except 


py 


the blessing of God. 
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PREACHING. 


EXTEMPORE 


pers on “ The Preach- 
Re quire d by the Times” was con- 
We do not in- 


tend to resume it, but we venture toadd some 


()' R series of pa 
ing 


cluded in our May number. 


a topic which was discuss- 


sugvestions on 
ed with some emphasis in the last article 
of the 

Ther 


series, V1Z., Eaxtempore Pre aching 


e are occasions on which sermons 


delivere d Mmemo- 


written out and read, or 

riter, may be admissible; but they are 
few, and the speaker ought always to be 
commiserated for the inconvenience of a 
task so irksome and so incompatible with 
that spontaneous play of thought and emo- 
tion which is absolutely necessary to true 


eloquence. Though admissible, we would 
not say this course Is necessary, even on 
such occasions. 


of 


The classic 


The most important ef- 


forts oratory have been extempore. 


orators spoke without manu- 


scripts; their preserved orations, as we 


have shown, were mostly written after de- 
livery The greatest orators of the Brit- 
ish senate did the same; and if we must 





found 


that they were not so much eloquent speak- 


except a few, like Burke, it will be 


ers as elegant writers The energetic and 
Greck-like eloquence of the American re- 
volution was also extemporaneous. Oc- 
easions the most important and the most 
the fate’ of 


formida 


appalling, involving states, 
most ble 


and presenting the con- 


trasts of parties and speakers, have been 


met and triumphantly controlled in extem- 
spt 
unembarrassed by 


akers prefer- 
the 


It may be 


poraneous discourse ; the 


ring to be particu- 
larities of verbal preparation. 


d, 


of ¢ logue nee can 


whether the highest kind 
} 
t 


i 


doubte indeed, 
otherwise attained ; i 
is true, at least, that all the great masters 
of the Cicero, Mi- 
rabeau and Chatham, Grattan and Curran, 


H ind Webster, Whitefield and Hall, 


have been mostly **« xtemporizers. > There 


irt. Demosthenes and 


nry 
species of dramatic ¢ 
loque nce f 

stage, and of the Freneh pulpit in the 


of Louis XIV., 


admit, 


» the 


IS, Wé l O- 


great actors on 


ee 


quel 
th 


which may be referred 


age 

to as anexception. We would not, how- 
eve illow it to be even an exception. 
On the stage, it is generally but poetical 


and inthe French pulpit it was 
Poet- 
ry and eloquence are quite distinct, though 


recitation ; 
a similar recitation of poetical prose. 


often practically confounded 
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If the highest efforts of public speaking 
have been extempore, it is certainly to be 
presumed that the efforts of ordinary oc- 
casions can be. 
little 


requires genius, 


Observing who have 
practice 


re sometimes better judges of the princi- 


men, may 


in an art which 


ples of that art than are its practical pro- 


ficients; the latter are beguiled in their 


r 
fl 


judgments by the facilities—the ready i 


tuitions of genius. Genius acts iInstinct- 


ively, and seldom observes the process of 


Hence 


Its food 
and genuine or 


own poets 
at- 
their 


it 


opt rations, 
are seldom good ecrities ; 
ors have seldom accurately defined 
art. Goldsmith, who knew nothing of 
from practice, but much from observation, 
has given us perhaps one of the best defi- 
nitions. Ifesays: ** A man may be ealled 
eloquent who transfers the passions or sen- 
he is moved into the 


timents with which 


} 


yeast of another.” Again: “ In a word, 
to feel your subject thoroughly, and to 
speak without fear, are the only rules of 


is more 
B 
dé 


vineed of the truth of the subje ct, be per- 


eloque nce properly so called.” 


explicit in another con- 


passage 


fectly acquainted with the object in view, 


prepossess yourself with a low opinion of 
e 


il 


ence, and do the rest carte ipo 


By this means strong expressions, new 


your aut 


‘ 


thoughts, rising passions, and the true 
style, will naturally ensue.” Every sue- 
cessful ** extemporizer” will give to thi 
second passage the authority of an axiom. 
It may be stated as a fundamental, an all- 


comprehensive rule in eloguence—feel and 


He fearless. 


Che third quotation is but an 


ry de - 
| 


expansion of the second, with one \ 


fective clause; it is not necessary, in order 

S] spe ake r 
should * prepossess himself with a low opi- 
li The 


importance of his subject, the pre-eminence 
of | 


to veak without fear,” that th: 


ence ;”’ far otherwise. 


nion of his auc 


ugher considerations and motives, (es 


pecially in the preacher,) and the con- 
sciousness of competent preparation, will 
lift him above the influence of fear much 


more effectually than an impression which, 


in most cases, must be fictitious, and in all 
should be ungrateful to an elevated mind. 

But how command this frame of mind— 
* feeling and fearless?” That is the 
que stion. 


The 


prote ct 


of 
himself by their 


to 


ar 


advocate notes proposes 


fe 
do to 


aid from 


and 


embarrassment. ‘This he may 


some extent, but almost invariably at the 














EXTEMPORE 
expense of the other condition—* fe f ling.” 
The minute verbal labor of the prepara- 


tion, and the mechanical mannerisms of 


the delivery of manuscript sermons, can 
scarcely fail te impair the freshness and 
impetus of thought. The preacher may 
he didactive and instructive, but he can 
rarely be eloquent. ‘This method may 
suit the professor’s chair or the lyceum 
lesk ; but it is at variance with the spirit 


The people might 
they 


and intent of the pulpit 


is well read for themselves; may 


iter sermons in their libraries. The 
pulpit ought to be but it ought 
ot 


as well as religious 


find be 
didactive ; 
the fountain 


more—it should be 


ELLZ@UOUS sympathies, 
it was designed to keep alive 
as well as the truth of Christian- 


and 


people in 


the world, for this reason no 


proficiency of the Scriptural 


knowledge can supersede its appointed 


instrumentality. Preaching is not an ad- 
venutious appliance of Christianity, nor 
ve ve make it out a sacrament; yet 
tands next to the eucharist and bap- 

sim fhe f d great institution of our 
religion, having as much iuthority and 
Spt ilitv as the sacraments; and were 
the b in every man’s hand, still would 
stand a high ordinance of God, a source 
of vivilication and impulse to the Church, 
n he end of the world. This is the 
i purport of the pult—if not, then 

ihe press ¢ Ue religious academy can 
supersede it Ifow can we reconcile with 

i that cold and lifeless retail of 

th from a manuscript, which 

n ned preaching ? As we have 
eretotore remarked, it seems hardly less 
licrous, to Imagine Christ on the 

mou Peter on the d Ly of Pentecost, or 
Par | 1 Mars Hill, reading @ manus ripl. 

How would this pulpit custom look, 
even at the bar, or in the senate ? 

It, then, the advocate of manuscripts 
ean event by them embarrassment or 
fear, (which is not unqualifiedly the ecase,) 
still loses an advantage infinitely more 
mportant than the one he gains. 

I hue illeged advantage is, we believe, 

main desion of the use of manu- 
scripts in preaching. It is not that the 
a e may be more exact, more com- 
pact It is doubted whether this is desir- 
ible for popular assemblies ; and extem- 
ous discourse, with suitable prepar- 

| admit of the most consecutive 

though Chere are other and better re- 
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shall 
Meanwhile, it may be re- 


PREACHING 


liefs from embarrassment, which we 
soon consider. 
marked, that it is reason for 


d scouragement, especially to the young 


no serious 


speaker. Animal courage seldom coexists 


with strong susceptibilities of the imagin- 


ation or the heart. Few great captains 
have been eloquent. Few distinguished 


poets or orators have shown much bravery. 


Cicero declares that he always trembled 


before addressing an assembly. Demos- 
thenes showed himself a coward, and 
Whitefield confessed himself one. Of all 


qualities, animal courage is the least allied 
it will be ob- 


served that of all public speakers, those 


to other excellenei ie and 
braggadocios, who fear nothing, have gen- 
erally the least of that sensibility which 
frequently makes a trembling man a son 
of thunder or an angel of consolation. 
Diffidence in the early career of a public 
speaker is therefore a good sign. It de- 
notes sensibility; and without sensibility 
there is no eloquence. In time, it may 
| subdued to have all its ad- 


And 


it will always have the one advantage men- 


ve sufficiently 


vantages without its disadvantages. 


tioned by a classic and accomplished law- 


yer, the younger Pliny,—‘* A confusion 
and coneern in the countenance of a speak- 
er casts a grace upon all that he utters ; 
for there is a certain decent timidity, 
which | know not how, is infinitely more 
engaging than the assumed self-sufficient 
air of confidence.” 

Our remarks thus far apply particularly 
We obje ct 
less, but yet strongly, to the use of briefs 
We of 
reason for 1t except indolence or imbecility. 
habit, at first last 

Can it be supposed that a brief 
than a 


noted down and then 


to sermons entirely written. 


in the can concelve no 


pulmt. 


It is indulged, but at 


fixed. 


sketch, seldom occupying more 


an be 


le tter-page, ( 
studied, 


revolved, expanded in the mind, 
and yet not be sufficiently impressed on 
the merffory to allow the speaker to dis- 


pense with his notes? If not, we cannot 
conceive how such imbecility of memory 


can coexist with the other mental qualifi- 


cations which are deemed necessary for 
the Christian ministry. We know men 
of the weakest memories for verbal de- 


tails, who, nevertheless, can study out 


sermons requiring an hour, or an hour 


ind a half in delivery, so as to recall with 
iecuracy every division, subdivision, illus- 
and reference. We repeat, it is 


tration, 
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habit that leads to the necessity of briefs | with all the motives of eternity stirring 
ithe pulpit. ‘The speaker who uses them | his spirit, ought it to be « xpected that the 
fixes not in his mind the capital ideas as | minister of Christ should quail and cower ? 
centers of association for the subordinate |; He may well tremble under his responsi 
thoughts; but, on the contrary, stores his | bility. but he should be the last to fear the 
emory with the filling up, and then refers | face of man. We have already admitted 
to his manuscript for the leading proposi- | that he may in his early efforts be j 
ns his course is contrary to the very | dent, and that it is not a bad indic: 
ph osophy of association, and must cost for him to be so, but we contend tha 
nore labor than the opposite method—not | can, and ought to overcome this incon- 

) spe ik of the inter iption of thought a d | venience, without a resort to notes. It is 
feeling oceasioned by such references. | an evil which ought to be corrected—an 
Let the speaker go into the pt I it with | enemy that ought to be fought down ; but 
nh subject, n its length and breadth, let it be conquered, not by skulking undei 
i nted on his memory; let him) see shelter, but sword in hand ’ 

through and through” it ele irly ; let (gain, one of the most important rem- 
him feel that nothing remains to be done | edies of this difficulty is competent prep- 
but to deliver his distinet and glowing im- | aration. We have been a little curious 
pressions, and will he not have more self to learn the various modes of preparation 
posse on and more buoyant freedom that unong preachers, and are astonished at 
he enters it with that vagueness of mind | their diversity. Some we have found who 
which re es the uid of a manuser pt lever | t pen ( 10 the pulpit 
But what if he Is inexperience 1, or weak This certainly If it were 
or me ‘ ind becomes embarrassed, and pos ble to study as eC in t re n 
forgets his place ’—what then Why. t in the mind thoroughly, for the time 
let him st le along, and say ** Amen” as | being, without a reeord, still it must be » 
on he ¢ He will much soon Ove committed to paper, or be unay pie I 
ne el | DLUILY DV SO df a Dy thie future, They who esche Ww note 
ng I rot \ « f tudy are not sually overburde 1 
lk 4 f \ s ow vkward vith ideas in the pulpit The indolenee 
oven nas y mechal PI ( rence of such are inexcusab 
W I ( entioned that the « IT ae We V knew iy one | olound or accu 
( ie | veo ol en 3S il who tollowed t S$ course 
the y ( swhicnh is 1 ally L sect 1 ¢ ss go to the Opposite ex 
‘ e sald th ( trem “ I if sermons wn extenso 
( ! preventives Lhe na | h them f ( There ; 
lf ted trom (Cee 1ith omits tl mos re many obje ons to this ¢ rst It 
) it one whi ppl to tl pulpit consumes too mueh time Few ft ] 
z., the spirit ort v Lis pledg pastors can find leisure from m¢ u 
to the devoted ministe Chis thought is | porta duties for the composition and 
dispatched with | ( el k nor? 7 ( two sermons pe We k It 
; t we would emmy vA \ be almo nva Diy 10 that thes 
| \ ‘ side n itis not en I ermon writers e |} ) | SstLors ot only 
ponder vy Go ministers We have | neg t the pas ( t rend- 

Irequentiy been shed he & I ered unsé le, reserved, t morose 

ioral cor e ot m vho hay ead the ny the entary d | s habits 
pre thousand times, and who ought | Extemporaneous preachers ought to writ 
t hea te e |} t muen ot onlv t prese their th ohts, 

k ) impulse { ’ | vel but to ec t< t ten vy to ve tility 

/ 1d ert \ tende \ ! \ | 

} ‘ enter | vort vays beset then but they had bette 
eal | wl I] Vv hi write the St er than bef v- 
My l ! id Die i il t iver hey shi 1 be habit ly ters, 
posit ve i wt i Iso, ¢ sublec not pe il 1 h 0 
you evel S ph ICSSlO Some of the most el ¢ Spe ik- 
ilo the ¢ aehinite \ mW ers have bee mong the i \ ous 

\ { snen t t il t nd \\ l il W Tt s { ero > in ‘ i th 
commission from heaven for |} R id ) ind Hall from the pulpit t was 
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in spite of their oratorical habits and by 


the closest discipline. 


delivered 


Again, sermons 


memoriter lose their freshness 


ind Few are the men who can 


powe Be 
vivify a stale and memorized discourse, 

id those who ean, could, with suitable 
be effective in 


emporaneous delivery. 


much more ex- 


nractive. 
There is no elo- 
juence more commanding and sublime 
than that of the extemporaneous speaker, 
who, with a mastery of his subject, with 


of all 


full play of his feelings, stands 


the strenuous action his faculties, 
ind the 
before his audience unshackled by precon- 
and language. 


their 


ceived details of thought 


There are others who write out 


discourses, but do not deliver them verba- 


tim—retaining in mind the general train 
of 


SO far as it can 


thought, and using the language only 


be re idily re collected. 
This appears to us an unfavorable method, 


embar- 


for if the speake is somewhat 
rassed he will endeavor to call up his 
language to his assistance, and not being 
ible to ao lt. W i] become the more pe r- 
plexed; and if he should not be embar- 
ssed, he will be able to speak without 
such verbal pre parat on. In the one ease, 
t} 1 evil; in the other superfluous. 
‘here are other wrong modes of prep- 
tration, which need not be enumerated ; 
let s seek the ight one. 


By extemporaneous we need not say we 
nt unpreme ditated discourse, 
for success to an € vlempora- 
What 


if preparation for him ? 


Hut unw tten most thorough study 


the best mode 
This is the 


tion. We pretend not to answer it fully, 


wer. is 


ques- 


t will submit a few suggestions on the 
subject. A direct answer should inelude 
tive selection arrangeine f and ela orTrda- 
fron of subjects; a more comprehensive 


one would take in that prior mental discip- 
line and training in elocution which we at 


present presuy 
In regard to the selection 


ypose 
and arrang 
t of subjects, there are two modes 


textual and the topieal. Both are 
mmon; but some clergymen use al- 

I exclusively the former. In then 
dinary reading of the Seriptures, they 
lect a striking or apposite text, and form 
heir divisions upon its different clauses. 
Phe s a kind of expository preaching, 
there are some individual texts in re- 
spect to which this plan is good—some- 
times admirable but mn most cases if 
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A text 
cludes frequently as many distinct topics 


is obviously not the best. in- 
as it does clauses, and all unity must be 
put at defiance by adjusting the divisions 
of the sermon to those of the passage. 
We would not stickle too much for a rig- 
rules in addressing 
still they are to be 
respected, for they are not adventitious ; 


orous use of critical 


popular assemblies ; 


they are founded in the constitution of the 
human mind, and prescribe the best mode 
of addressing it—and the pulpit should 
alwavs use the best. 

It is not a little amusing to observe with 
what mechanical regularity some * text- 
ualists” lay down their * first,” “‘ secondly,” 
and * thirdly,” (most generally the odject, 
the means, and the motives,) and finally 
* taper off” with a well-assorted series of 
* conclusions,” sacrificing all unity of sub- 
ject for uniformity of method. Unity is one 
of the highest rhetorical excellences of a 
sermon. ‘lhe discourse is better remem- 
bered than when composed of unrelated or 
slightly related parts. One leading truth 
distinctively and exclusively presented, can 
be better appreciated by the judgment of 
the hearer than many of questionable re- 
lation. A single truth, especially if a 
weighty one, (and what truth of religion 
in 


is not?) illustrated, placed different 


lichts, argued and enforced throughout a 


liscourst 


( , will make a profounder impres- 
sion on the conscience of the hearer than 
a variety, discursively treated. ‘There is 
sometimes much execution done by a scat- 
tering fire ; still it is never so sure as that 
which is well-directed. 

\ further objection to this textual me- 
thod is, that the stated preacher especially 
requires a more economical distribution 
will soon find him- 
the 


of repeating in substance his old outlines. 


of his resources, or he 


self exhausted, and under necessity 
The topical mode of selecting and ar- 
that the 


determines or 


subjects is in which 


fir 
afterward 


ranging 
theme 
text 


pre acher st his 


topic, and selects a suit- 


able for it. For instance, he chooses the 


subject of “religious zeal,” and he can 


take for his text, “It is good to be zeal- 


ously affected in a good cause.” Repent- 
ance, faith, holiness, 


A C., 
for which appropriate texts may be found 


perseverance, apos- 


&e., are examples of topics 


tacy, 


after the discourse is completely studied. 


Such a discourse may consist of divisions 


and subdivisions framed upon the different 
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aspects ot 


as} 
of arguments or illustrations on one of its 


the topic, or 


| of a simple series 


uspects ; latter being always preter- 


as} 
] 
abie, as a 


the 


mitting more closeness and 


more economy of thought. Having pre- 
pared his sermon in reterence only to the 
topic, he can apply the text to it so far as 
without digressing 


Most of the 


it is applicable, into 
I 
collateral clauses. sermons 


of Chalmers are specimens, while the ske- 
letons of Simeon are examples of the text- 


ual As the 


method advantages of this 


mode are the converse of the disadvan- 
tages of the other, they need not be dis- 
cussed Its simplicity, unity, energy, and 
economy are mantiest. 


] 


We have blended the subjects of selec- 
tion and arrangement for the sake of brev- 
ity (nother point remains, viz., the 
elaboration of the discourse, or that study 


which should follow the preparation of the 


‘sketch”’—the filling up of the outline 
We have several brief observations to 
make respecting it 


First. 
ld be 
through the ¢ 
We do 


though gener: 


the 


The filling 


up, 
that 


speaker 


ot 


so compl le 
lire pe rspective 
the scourse not me 
discou Se snoutd prepal 
CE / Cadliz a 


Ln 


ro 


extemporaneous S} CukKe 


into the 


pulpit (except in 


such aclew. ‘Thess 


be general enough 





of yundant extemporaneous ad- 
a dozen words, 


position, might suffice 


ivs be thorouchil 


lied and invariably noted in their place 


he manuscript We consider this an 


nsable rule Many sermonizers 


sions,” and tru 


sketch their “ divi 


occasion for the intermediate ti 


ln Ol 
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which cannot but be received with profit 


and respect by his hearers ; there is little 
of 


will he discourse 


danger contusion, therefore ; not so 


as one who beats the air 


We know of suecessful extemporizers 
who consider this the prime human se- 
curity in the pulpit. 

Second. Not only would we have a 


somewhat consecutive train of thoucht, 


betwee n the ° 


) 
propositions, sketched ad » 


, } 1 
it is desirable that some specially vood 


} iy 


striking 


but 


thoughts, some apt or illustra- 





tions adapted to throw a strong light on 
the subject, and to arrest the attention of 
the audience, should be noted—some 1il- 
lustrative quotation of Scripture or appo- 
site passage of poetry—which will strike 
the mind as ate and even beauti- 


ippropi 
ful. Let not such a course be pronounced 


We demand 


such preparation of the political or lite- 


factitious or meretricious 


rarv orator 


and is the gospel of the grace 
No speake who 


] 


and ViIViId lmn- 


of God less worthy ? 


to make a forcible 


pre on wiil necleet lt. We do not re- 
commend that such passages, when orig 
ll l, be prepared in the r ve bal « : 
I 

this et they should be exten 
ous—but let them be no/e The abbre 
ttions ven by Gregory of the conclud 
ine ssages of Robert Hall’s celebrated 
sermon on ** Sentiments suitable to the 
limes re fine examples. William Pitt 


pronou ed the last five pages of that dis- 
course more eloquent than anything else 
on record The language was exte mpo- 
raneous, yet those overwhelming apostro 
phes were well studied. 
Third. After thus thoroughly preparing 
the discourse, the next step Is to commit 
; outlines well to memory The more 
is labored, the more readily ean it be 
mem ed I most eases tiie two p Oo 
cesses e coincident Those who depend 
| manuscripts in the pulpit, cannot be 
\ e ol el it ot men Zing aitel 
ch ( tlor 
I th. There is, be les memorizing, 
of y ev i y } ictised Dy Il m= 
‘ | extempo ous spe kers 
wh ini y be Hed un itin ™ L ne \ 
dl Bolte “have preach la { 
mon ) 1 opl which 1 did 1 1 
preach to myself This premeditat 
proce 1] important in extempr neo 
S { by it the speake not only 
etre | memory, but ey ( h 
| kindles his teeli Cor 
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bined with an ardent spirit of prayer and 


+ 


self-application of the subject, it 


a close 


becomes a most intense and hallowing 


exercise. ‘There are two important rules 


especting it, which are transgressed per- 


haps by most preachers. One is, that it 
should be an exercise entirely of medita- 
tion not of delivery. The speaker should 
review and expand his thoughts, but not 
try to clothe them in language. H 


will 
! . 


find himself always tending to this latte: 


point, Dut should obstinately avoid it; 
because appropriate language will occur 
to him in the pulpit, if his thoughts are 


clear and vivid. if i gives them a 
premeditated dress, he will probably not 
be abl to recall them fully, unless he 


ean also recall the It is fre- 


language. 


quently ¢ mbarrassing to de pe nd upon pre- 


meditated but unwritten language; the 


difficulty here is like that of the mmemo- 
‘< pre icher whose manuser pt is not 
vell committed, and whose ineflectual 





efforts to reeall his nguage are more 
perplex than would be the task of ori- 
r it extemporaneously 
| other le is, that it should never 
be exereised much immé¢ tely before 
preact r—only so far as to reassure the 
memory The futi ti and agitation of 
mind ¢ on by laborious and anxious 
evi ! t before entering the pulpit, 
mus most cases impair Its buoyant play 
Lit i~refore, a fl l] Interval o 
. ve the time of revision and 
t ng It is said of Rowland 
Hill, that he usually indulged in. mental 
relax ib entering the desk, and 
frequently when called from his study to 
nd t St ce, he was found exercis 
ng his mechanical taste by takin part 
vd res osing the machinery ot a clock 
or \ T T 
Wi t enlarge much on these points 
ut o nits r e brevit The fey 
ule i Vi ust ited hay peen | irn- 
{ number of the best judges 
\ ds requi trrlous methods 
e tew and simple 7 eipl re, 
‘ | unlve il ad ( ! | 
Chey are mostly practical 
v I¢ We he ile f that no one y ) 
opts them will f | 1ece 
\ sirable to trammel! himself in 
i hat *‘ripts 
\ e great rm re e in 
i | s, W hink, t hich 
i e at ribed in ol ite¢ irticies— 
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away the factitious mannerisms of preach- 
ing—its technical and professional formal- 
ism—restore it to its primitive directness 
and simplicity, so that the people will re- 
sort to it not as to a literary prelection, and 
the preacher himself will not attempt, in 
it, an intelleetual exhibition, but in single- 
ness and intentness of mind will admonish, 


] 


counsel, and instruct his pt ople » weeping 


with those that weep, rejoicing with those 
oice—do this and you reform it at 
onee in all other re spects—tts ¢ laborate- 
ness, its stiff unnatural dignity, its “ notes,” 
vanish ; 


to the 


and its notable feebleness would 
it would become more instructive 


popular mind as well as more genial and 





more powe rful. 
~~ ++ 
National Ma 
nm . . . 
LET ME REST 
“Ler me rest 
It was the v e ¢ one 
W | long labors were but just begur 
Wi ular si e his morning sun 5 
fhe lark sprang up re ing from its nest, 
lo war ra es in its Maker’s ear: 
Phe fields we lad in flower-enamel’d yest, 
An air of balm and sunshine clea: 





That yet unweary pi but his breast 
Was harrow’d by a str e, foreboding fear 3 
Deeming t time to con it best, 
But v rine he 1 vur’d, “Let m te 
Inglor s rest! 
Why should intrepid youth 
Seek refuge f life’s manly toils soon ? 





| many a lonely, many a 
And { h that ble d land. forsooth 
I rt heat | burden of the day, 
Its noontide ray; 
l st 3 t ra er the pilgrim’s head 
p ( i brea heart ; 
n the ve fled 
(1 mes st ng on with stealthy tread, 
II ay d rt 
\Y e it rest 
t me rest, 
bt t at m ng’s h ur; 
\ t id bove my hway | ers 
i | i l t ti t is Ver 
Vi fe’s un has s 
Pill ri ies th 
het x pass'd the portals of the blest, 
L1 t Intinite ; 
and words of lich 
7 ipl t it en may read 
\ l und Lik rd the right, 
\ d the meed 
0 t re rd, ex d 
S trut 


EDWARDS. 
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THE YOUNG AUTHORESS. that does not alter our position. We must 
pay our weekly rent to-morrow, and | 
ind YLAR \, de 9 just look down the cannot borrow of any one he | aare 
( street, and try if you can see the) not ask Mr. Willoughby for another ad 
postman.” vance on the translations he has of min¢ 
No, sister; not yet. Wait, there he | and meanwhile, even if our landlady be in 
\l S Watson’s door.” auigent, and consent to walt \ 
* QO! Clara, if he should bring no letter | danger of ving Never, sure ert 
mie How my heart beats | wish two por SO Situated, without Init } 
ie would make haste.” tO assist the 
The postman came leisurely on, never ‘* Be comforted, sister. It not like 
reamin ng that his p cket of vi to de Spo | We S, and we 
pistie ore ale with it the weal or woe ean Work ind, \ 1 will alle me, i 
of some hundreds of expectant human | will imme ( co to Mrs. Watson, and 
heart Hle lingered at Mrs. Kenworthy’s sk her to give us her plain sew ) 
loor to joke with the m east 1 f {re you serious, Clara? Do you mn 
t out to bark at its dayly | fi { out it And you so 
! ( friend 1 Ic & sn V, my por | tle sister!’ 
i ether behaved in a way w oY; sald ¢ ‘a, sadly, lookin own 
10ug! tral eno nv eount 1 her faded ngham *“T know | n 
nal Wis ( ile »« ve i I very fit tor lady’s draw oon 
ery eCXIistence pe ! de pe 1d¢ ( I } TT 1 the more eason t | Ss I 
iH hie ‘ it nearly wild \ R et some im t t once | no 
vense and anxiety use Wa { ] ( 
O1 num of ese WV I] eres And ¢ ) 
ee, Whom ¢ friend Clara had ( Th ( s it 1 Y . 
ter Unable to ny | sist vou know H m has tl 
e cde ed the st i Ile says there is 
if ect, ¢ ss of the fact ti such t Ss 
ier bon nor s « ( N ni bike Ul ( I 
I 1 We vi caress l we W Li OI ( 
y ¢ the passt re) ) ) tor two y 
1 ( ! nb] 1d lone sO lara place 
e lable, ne But if we w ed ever so much t 
vet it » break th there, H et, we have n 
Ourney 
‘O, Harriet vh those?” ex rue Follow ye own 
I ( ! from her « - | then, ¢ dea nd OL if 
Surely m rie umdbier Db more ( 1 empl ( 
eturn ru S ser \M Watson’s | ‘ 
| ( ead of the () em ine may t I 
l ex hem nd we hi ward 
I | ( Or ( \i Watson was od-n 
1e VE neve emy I wha ost ous We 
( ( husban nd a | ‘ 
pe Bette ) ( i ch ‘ little \ 
Tia i ) I ( cles Th) | thy VV 
I ) HH nd ¢ Were ‘ ‘ 
( tor M Watson’s extray 
{ \“ ) theme Vi hfe ( 
t eli COUTLE ¢ i xaggerated tales we 
ey end S 3 ye ! the 
I I ) »wriare e.tl sé 
vould then k Vhoug! 
rut f ( exul ot ( vere to be 
Perh i tf ery certain that Mrs. Watson's | 
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sewing would amount to no ineonsiderable 
And Clara Lee evinced 


sum pt r annum. 


her usual plain good sense in determining, 


if possible, to secure it. She had, be- 
sides, a latent hope that Mrs. Watson might 
possibly employ her as a dayly govern- 
es is soon as she thought any of her 
little ones old enough to require one. 
At present, they were educated entirely 
by Mrs. Watson herself, who, in this 
resp t, certainly gave the lie to the 


popul ir reports of her extravagance. 


‘“ Well, Harriet, 


the 


idl, said On 


return of the former from her expedition, 
“how have you succeeded? Did Mrs. 
Watson ove rpower you with her kind 


] } 
condolences 


I had made up my 


mind not to eare I have sue- 
ceeded even better than 


ould have ex- 








pected. Look!” And Clara drew a large 
parcel from beneath her shawl. “ Heré 
two sets of little nightzowns. They 
ire to be made very neat, after the inclosed 
| F th crochet-work, 
ve a to let her have them in a 
fortn ‘ 
“\ done, brave ¢ [ will put 
- 1 prot il S ling, though I 
had a le \ le you we out 
nd w { p of a new ticle 
B vy we w tch our fingers to the 
bone won't we, Clara? You, dear, had 
iontl crochet-edging, lor you 
kre | i tL buncler fancy-work. 
Wi sti ige to complete our order 
i thigh How much do you 
unk vill come to, Clara 2?” 
| first d the sisters felt their new 
( onk Want Of usé ext emely 
t y bac] ched, and their 
fi r ore ; t the he of 
pl I emselves above. the I I 
por ‘ d lately been th pe n 
l] ( them tf 0 h these compar 
t icon € ( \ they 
\ Vy suited tog ther 10 Lo 
dlady, who was very 
\ i to wait anothie week I 
ti two small rooms 
i ve nothing we ean offer her as 
| Clara, who, as our read 
‘ I { ‘ i il t Vi V busl- 
‘ ( - e is the 
] tly, after short 
| ry mn her gave me 
) e she di 
And miniature, presented to 
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me at the same time,” added Harriet, 


beneath her breath. 

* But you would not like to part with 
that, Harriet.” 

* Nor you with your ring.” 

* Still a ring, however dear from as- 
sociations, is not like a miniature.” 

* Well, you dear, unselfish creature, just 
need 
not part with either of these relics. We 
tell Mrs. Jenkins the truth, and ap- 
ps il to her kindness. I 
heart beneath that sour exterior. 


as you think best. But perhaps we 

will 

know she has a 
Witness 

her care of her orphan niece.” 

And a tear 


but 


“We also are orphans.” 


stole down Clara’s rosy cheek ; she 


quickly wiped it away, and resumed, 


“Well, you shall do your best with he ry 
] 


and I will go toa few s! and endeavor 


Ops, 
i 
to obtain upon credit what will suffice 


until Mrs. Watson pays us for this work. 
Kortunately, we owe very little any- 
whe es 


CC. 
‘ And never will again, Clara, if we can 


help it. And now come a little nearer to 
the window, that we may make the most 
of the fading light.” 

The landlady, subdued by Harriet’s 
sweet and gentle manner, eed to be 





rene ral pro- 


patient, and the grocer and ] 

vision merchant willingly supplied the 
sisters with the few necessaries they 
required, Few were these, for thev had 
lon found it advisable to give up sugar 


heir tea, and butter to their bread. 


Harriet and Clara Lee were singularly 


placed, and yet, could we know the his- 


those whom we dayly pass re- 


lless in the streets, there are probably 
nany others equally so. Since the death 


of their parents, who, coming total strang- 


i 
ers to a strange place, had in vain en- 
deavored to establish themselves in a 
respectable line of business, Harriet and 


lin tirely upon the 


Clara had lived almost enti 


precarious earnings of the former, who 
was iS we nave seen, a contributor to 
several of the periodicals of the day. 


ind extreme anxiety and almost he pele $s- 
ness of ever earning a sufficiency had 
I mined the little talent she tormerly 
possess a Clara had gained a few 
pounds by painting small pictures and 


and onee, at a 


hard 


W iter-colors 3 


Lim when the sisters were very 
pressed, a distant relative had sent them 
i trifle. But this relative, whom they had 
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neve SPE \ was elfish, ping son’s behavior matte to s, when we 
womal ed to take notice of | have eighteen shillings, nearly pound, 
two px s orphans, who, she thought, | earned within a fortnight by the clevey 
could never do her any good in return ness Of our own fingers 
had *( ed ne P paltry donation with * But out of that, you must remembe! 
S etter, that Harriet and Clara | you little chatterbox,” said Har et, af- 
ermined never again, it ny | fectionately passing he irm ind he 
ey v, to refer to Mrs. W msor sister’s waist, “ that we have nine shillings 
Ko ther would they, they both felt, enter to pay for rent 
vik howeve owly i * And then we shall only have nine left, 
eX st emselves to tl 1 WIdoV nd out of that we must pay three shillings 
I ad | blame of te e provision-mere! tL and two to the 
t 0 i ( parents bake ko hillings ett Ah dear 
of fleet te guidance they so | Harriet!” And ¢ lara sighed at this rapid 
experie the need dispos | of the hard-earned mone 
Phe it wore slowly on, only ‘* Yes, my sister, it 7s hard; and when 
he { th I spect of the twelve or so many are rolling in wealth— But 
[ I S winch the sisters expected | we must not ind r 1 envior diseon- 
the « ) At le th the work wa tented feeli : be thankful that we 
compl \ fore the time fixed e able to pay o way, and that our 
( | on h ttle straw be ( healt! Ss preserve | to . And tor the 
\ } ( s fa hawt i | promotion of the latter, we will cease from 
t W he ! ( Hi DO this one evening, ( recrt oul 
rie ie aes \ \ iry eye nd backs by a w k im the 
( } field It is a sweet afternoon Let us 
So the ire at your unprofi le | make haste with ou 
dear old bluestock After dis] ! i f ( the 
( ’ ‘ vho | en n tey ( nal } ( ‘ ) 
ihe | \ vt way, l | ( 
\ ( f ‘ tt if I little | two | lat ' 
( Line rie Ll¢ if pile 1 them prov thie ( 
( e up my pen ones ‘ stre 1 pro | ‘ \ y 
B e by me nd mie tow full of v wom } 
ho Yours clo ( S\ en L'} .. @ I sant 
{ tale en but the quie een fiel y at 
\ ne, Harry. B ( s te the stened the 
Lo k here, ( S re i el 
\ ( nd into the pock« llow peacet ( 
ri ‘ forth ( S ( i n low Vole s ey s i 
I eeeded 1 ( r | ( 3s \ e me Ww, \ t 
} # | I rhe ha 1 
} , ] } ’ thy , s of eP eptt . () 
coul Imost beheve that or ] 
\ 1-SOV l \W ¢ l na ve} ( lie \ 
\] \\ i t | he ( I { tiKé 
en { ( fi he ( O ho no 
I { enpen ( her oO tl S n 
A ' ” would it etter 4 ‘ — } 
Wit ! \ ( ( } - | Swe ( \ 
in \ 
t N do Oo, HW t ok—do | 
Han 1 « ( ild roses! One 
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‘O,ves; where that strange gentleman 


lodges, 


whom they talk so much about. 
{ wonder if we could get a glimpse of him 


evening.” And Clara placed one 


tills Tine 


oot across 


the ditch that separated the 


sisters fromthe bank and hedge surrounding 


little o% rd 


the | irden in front of Ivy Cottage, 
and peered through the stems of the haw- 
thorn bushes. ‘There he is, Harriet,” 
she whispered, ‘ sitting on a beneh with 


Now 


striking countenance 


he turns. Whata 
Do look, Harriet; 


| will make room for you.” 


his back to us. 


But Clara, in her hasty withdrawal, had 
not calculated the width of the ditch, nor 


the depth of the little stream of water 


that ran beneath the shade of the nettles 
and buttercups. ‘The bank gave way 
beneath her foot, and down she slipped, 
before Harriet could so much as stretch 


out a preventing hand. ‘The fall was ae- 


companied by an involuntary shriek, and 
nan 1ent the dark countenance of the 
Sin tranger appeared above the 
garden-hedge 

Can | be of any service, ladies 2?” he 
aske rich, deep-toned voice. “ You 
appe to have met with an accident, 
young lady,” he added, looking at Clara. 


Poor Clara cut rather a ludicrous figure, 


he st ith her wet skirts clinging 


ood W 


to he and her downeast face covered 
vith blushes; and her sister could not, 
with her sympathy for her plight, help 
m she glanced at her. Harriet’s 
smile was peculiarly sweet, and it ap- 
pe | to have attracted the attention of 

s f tor when she looked up in 
his face to answer his polite inquiry, she 


pon her. 
said at len rth, 


emed that some internal agitation 


found his g riveted u 


ize 


* | beg your pardon,” he 


slightly. 


f a dear friend. 


eaused his volee to tremble 


* Your smile 
But | 


reminded me oO 





this young lady in her 


m detaining 


Do me the 


wet things honor to walk in 

Irs. Casson, my hostess, will, | am sure, 
be happy to re nder any assistance that 
may ve needed.’ 

Harriet and Clara thanked him, and 
tladly accepted his offer, for it was im- 
possible for the latter to return through 

ts m her drenched condition 

\\ y were comfortably installed in 
AY | Casson’s neat kitchen, and whil 
( Lwa d in king off her wet 
shoes, ar her dress and stockings 
ul c the iwom made 





Harriet sit down, and opened out for a 
little bit of gossip. 
“Well,” she 


said, “ what do you think 
They are making a pretty 
the town, | 
They fancy him a nabob, and make out all 
manner of tales concerning him. But | 
| 


best, only I ke eps hy own counsel.” 


of my lodge r 


fuss about him in suppose 


know 
* He is a very gentlemanly man,” Har- 
riet replied. “ Not handsome exactly, 
but so distinguished-looking.” 
* And so he is, miss. I wish you could 


but see his linen, and all his fine ‘ curo- 
Q, 


Just now, though all his shirts are as good 


sities.’ he has such beautiful clothes 


as new, he wants a new set making ; and 
I’m sure I don’t know whom to engage to 
do it, for he is so particular.” 

Harriet and Clara looked at each other 
sald the 


<1) 


“Would you trust ws with them ? 
former. ‘* Our name is Lee, and we live 
in Summer-street.” 

Mrs. Casson glanced at her visitors in- 
“ Well, now, I believe I could 


You seem nice, lady-like young 


quisitive ly. 
trust you. 
een used to ma- 


women. But have you | 


king shirts 2?” 
Harriet replied that | 


herself were neat sewers, and had always 


oth her sister and 


The negotia- 


Mrs. 


s shirts. 


made their father 


concluded. Casson 


tion Was soon 
agreed to walk over on the morrow to 
their lodgings with the piece of Irish 


linen, which her *“‘ gentleman,” she said, 


had commissioned 


W alke ra 


her to purchase at 
ld be 


Dawson's, “as fine as coul 


bought for mone v. 

Clara could not help jumping for joy 
as they walked home in the twilight. 
‘ More work, sister. The prove rb is true, 


‘God helps those that help themselves.’ 


Mrs. Casson kept her promise of ealling 


th the piece of linen, and the shirts wer 
speedily completed. As Clara had caught 


a severe cold the evening of her aquatic 
adventure, Harriet volunteered to take the 


work home herself; and at the termination 


ot her expedition was ushered, somewhat 


Mr. 


Somerton’s sitting- 





reluctantly, into 
room. That gentleman was out in the 
warden, but Mrs. Casson said she would 
let him know that his shirts were come 
home, and meanwhile Harriet amused 
her by looking at several of the 
curosities which Mrs. Casson had 
mentioned on their first visit, and which 
were distributed on the tables of the 
apartment. Among them she perceiv d 
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And, indeed, Mr. Somerton wished us not 


but we have neither 


to do so; ot us beel 
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take his name. Thus it happened that I 


1 | became Harry Leslie Somerton.” 


very strict in our compliance with his We may be sure that the uncle and his 
request Look! what a handsome car- new-found nieces were in no hurry to 
ise d the street! Whose can | s¢ parate. When, however, this generous 
he aachman is making some | and affectionate relative did rise to take 
iquiry turned—it stops at our | leave for the present, he placed in the 
door. A gentleman is getting out. Mr. 


Somerton ! 


hands of each of the sisters a fifty pound 
Bank of England note. 


Ilow the sisters trembled, and became “These,” he said, “ will discharge you 
ternately red and pale, as Mr. Somerton | little obligations, and attire you in a man- 
uckly ascended the stairs, and was | ner more befitting your future position. 
ishered into their presence, | leave my | Lose no time in procuring yourselves 
readers to imagine. Their emotion was | suitable apparel, for in a fortnight I shall 
verpowering, and their visitor participated | take you down to Sussex, to a pretty little 
1 itin a still greater degree. It was with 


much difficulty, and a choking utterance, 





place L have purchased there, and where | 


hope we shall live happily together for a 
that he length—displaying the minia- | considerable period—unless, indeed, you 
ture « ir mother at the same time as | choose to run away and leave me for 
his ¢ entials — announced himself as | greater favorites,” he added, archly. 

i uncle, their mother’s only brother, The sisters would have entered a dis- 
long since lost sight of, and, owing to | claimer against this latter supposition, but 
ce espe e family quarrels, never | the uncle would not hear a word; and, 
eve one mong those once nearest | bidding them a kind good-by, left them to 

id dearest to him. the contemplation of their unlooked-for 

\nd now, my dear nieces,” he con- | happiness. They remained perfectly si- 
cluded, ( ging life of yours must | lent for some minutes after his departure 
ceas 1 you must come and live with | Clara was the first to speak. 
int ( er my home, and render it a sc J just feel, sister, as if we should have 
little haven of -e to your poor storm- | to wake up to-morrow morning and say, 

Sst { weather-worn uncle. Well, | in the bitterness of our hearts, ‘ Behold! 
WoO i give your future protector a | it is all a dream.’ 

k “No fear of that, dear Clara.” And 

I nto his arms, and, after | Harriet took up the miniature which lay 

( 1 he irty embrace, he on the table. ** Our uncle, like a consid 
( f Harriet near him, and } erate ghost, has left this voucher of a real 

Z } pon her. Visitation.” 

| $ . “ he said, “ with all “The nieces of the rich Mr. Somer- 

y lost sister in its expression, that | ton! WI a talk it will make in the 

» my happy discovery.” town.” 

| * said Harriet, eagerly—inter- ‘I fear, Clara, you think more of the 
rupt n, and n begging pardon for | pee iry benefits than of the happiness 
ha done so—‘ uncle, | too made a | of living with such a dear, good uncle. |] 
aciscove . declare | love him dearly alre ady.” 

‘Indeed ; and what was that ‘I like him very much, too, Harriet, 

~W Was Walting on you to come | and am very grateful to him. But | 
n evening, I saw ie miniature. | don’t fall in love with people so soon as 

Phat vhat induced me to answer your | you, who are an authoress, and privileged 
es sso readily, otherwise I might not | to be romantie—such, at least, is the pop- 

( so. 5B uncle, if you willallow | ular opinion. Besides, you must excuse 
{ » ask a estion, how | me if, after the life we have lately led, ] 

it our name is Somerton, and | think more of the solid advantages of h 

seslie protection for us than of anything else 

Simply because, my dear sagacious | No more drudgery, Harriet, he said.” 

niece, the old gentleman who made ‘| must own that is pleasant to think 

sh ind thus placed me in my | of,” Harriet replied. ‘I shall write so 
fortunate position, annexed to his | much better when my efforts are not 
( osity one sole condition, that | should  foreed. 
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Did our authoress keep her word 2 We His heart of loving-kindness 
: i q 
refer our readers to a high-toned and Led him to a dungeon cold, 
; : , , Where, by long years of darkness. 
ouching volume, which made no ineonsid- , . : ; 
= The young were changed t 1, 
erable noise last season, and which was 
, y corner of the pris 
known, by certain of the initiated, to em- In a _ iy CaS PESO, 
, ‘ +] é +] . 1d Hi nihiiad By the lamps uncertain 1! 
6 om ie pen es ee Get — He saw a scene of terror 
Lee. the niece of H. Leslie Somerton, A dread, unearthly sig 
Iisq., of Oakdale Lodge, in the county of , sia fa bok 
~ : There was a blood-stain’d beir 
ISS¢ ; . . 
. Bound with the prison-chain 
With terror in his spirit 
r the N Magazin And 1 $ his brai 
T Tf’ Dl ’ ) ‘T vr 
THE TWO PICTURES—A RHYMED The fires of wild passion 
CONTRASI Pha rn’d his heart n 
Had branded on his featur 
A PA n his rambles rhe tracery of s 
M deri ] 
\r | at its eetnes His s were all blas 5 
4 t he it sn } And curses every breat! 
Although he seem’d just tre 
Its $ r bl ht and ¢ len Up the verge of deat 
I summer's sett y sun; , 
H s had 1 eholden In all } S fancy dreamings 
~ 1 sweet. ane one a rhe a st never t ug 
To meet tl se ruin 
He | Li r its it So irtful Ss wl I 
I t elidsome § i joy 
WV | ra i halo Here surely s the ast 
Ar i fall i d b Wi i} 1 er wish'd S¢ 
: , 7 A man of such undoing 
(ine da I t K his pallet, He thoucht < ld 
\ nvas smiled 
W beautiful l He o} s pa ur 
Ort 1 } re } 
| O. ne er re |} j 
i sunlight, 
‘ A studio so d 
i I < | 
ge . | 
And from its rted | halk inn We and 
r! md to speak, | By t mag f } urt 
| 
f » turn to very « ness 
I f dewy brightness | J ,; , : 
a ae 3 of the hear 
i l V t isin I~] licht™ . S : 
\ t was lifted, He wrote upon the canvas 
The x delight | I} name the demon bore ; 
| 1 +} pture | It seem’d to him, most strangely, 
upture ‘ , 
et He had heard the name | 
On s t preture- hild ; 
Its face ~ e So“ } He took vay t paintin 
ace eee 
Its AS 50 5 1d mild | 0 demon dark and A 
lo pla it for a contrast 
He sa Surely an angel : 
; ‘ With t ttle smiling ld. 
H ssd my humbie w y; | 
Nomoret Rises snanget Phe name kept ringing strangely 
I I 3 ngering day. Within his ears the w 
| 4 +} +} : ] 
Is il " t in tes gre ut jourr y } The n i it tl v1 i) 5 
i") iry and way-worn, Sin-blacken’d man and vi 
4nd those of whom deep shadows ; 
i a NE TE RES He read the name he'd ¢ 1, 
I I ittie strar I } 
If im \ 1 irnat That, in his far-g yout 
' spirit da nd wild rhe artist’s heart | 
I t im for a utrast 
\\ t ld.”’ He br e dust summers 
From tl long-f gotten 1 
| iss'd o'er t painter, The child’s nar and the de ns 
\ n'd his locks to gray ; Were both the very same! 
4 S perfect contras 
Had r cross’d his way. Ah, r ire the wonders 
In iunging world of ours! 
The p r’s soul was ardent . } 
af There springth oft the bramble 
With that deep human lov Where late have bloom’d the fl 
I s s the lone unfortunat 
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ANECDOTES OF THE LION. 
7 


strength, and determined spirit of the 


noble appearance, prodigious 


lion, justify the sovereignty assigned him 


In the bound- 
the 
uxuriant plains of Africa, he roams at will, 


the king of beasts.” 


is * 


less desert, the dense jungle, and 


with agile yet muscular frame, alike the 


the animal tribes. 


lord ot all 


‘When round he glares all living creatures fly, 


He clears the desert with his rolling eye ;” 

and even when, by smell, the cattle are 
aware of his presence, they display the 
greatest alarm. ‘Though worn out with 
fatigue and hunger, the moment the shag- 


gy monarch is perceived they start like 


race-horses, with their tails erect 5 and 50 


great is their panic that sometimes days 
will elapse before they are found. 

Like the tribe to which he be- 
the lion 
ing during the day, it is at night he 


varied 
longs, s nocturnal in his habits. 


Slee 
i 


goes forth— 


‘Grimly majestic in his lonely walks.” 


With unerring instinct he scents his prey, 
ind follows it in its course; then sud- 
de nly he crouches, he springs even to the 
length of twenty or thirty feet, he forces 
the throat of his 
noth of the 
of the rhi- 


any chance 


his tangs into victim, 


though massive is the stre 


he 


and, 
elephant, and dense t armor 
noceros, there is not for either 


‘And lo! ere quivering life has fled, 

The vultures, wheeling overhead, 

Swoop down to watch, in gaunt array, 

ill th rged tyrant quits his prey.” 

As the lion rests his head on his paws 


or on the ground, and emits a half-stifled 
vibration is conveyed to a great 
The 


Ww he ne tptive ina menagerie are whispers, 


growl, th 


distance. sounds heard from him 


compared with his thunders when roaming 


in his native wilds. “ One night,” 


Mr. Moffat, 
y bivouacked at a small pool on the 
Oup River, 
visit 1 


Says 


the missionary, “we were 


where we never anticipated a 
We had 


‘united evening service, the book 


I 4 OUT ps 


om his majesty. just 


was still in my hands, and the closing 


notes of the song of praise had scarcely 


fallen from our lips, when the terrifie roar 


of the lion was heard. Our oxen, which 
before were quietly chewing the cud, rushed 
over our fires, leaving us 


of dust 


ind ran 


l pou us, 


yrostrated in a cloud and sand. 


| hymn-books, our Bibles and our 
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guns, were all scattered in wild confusion. 
Providentially, no serious injury was sus- 
tained. The oxen were pursued, brought 
back, and secured to the wagon, for we 
could ill afford to lose any.” 

The following is no less characteristic. 
A settler in South Africa was proceeding 
with his party from Algoa Bay to his loca- 
tion of Glen-Lynden. The night was ex- 
tremely dark, and the rain fell so heavily 
that, in spite of the abundant supply of 
dry firewood which had been happily pro- 
that 


they could keep one large watch-fire burn- 


vided, it was not without difficulty 


ing. A sentinel was appointed as usual; 
and all but he were buried in sleep, when 
about midnight the roar of a lion was 


heard close to their tents, and so loud and 


tremendous was it, that it seemed for a 
to 
as if a thunder-cloud had broken close 


But the peculiar expression 


moment those it so suddenly aroused, 


be- 
side them. 
of the 
of power, instantly undeceived them, and 


sound, the voice of fury as well as 


springing to their arms, they hurried out, 
fancying that the savage beast was about 
But 


was total darkness, and scarce 


to break into their camp. all around 


ly any two 


of them were agreed as to the quarter 


This 


uncertainty was owing partly, perhaps, to 


red, 


from whence the roar had iss 
the peculiar mode the lion otten has of 
placing his mouth near the ground when 
he roars, so that the voice rolls. as it were, 
along the earth; partly, 


like a breaker 


also, to the echo from a rock which rose 
abruptly on the opposite bank of the river ; 
and more than all, to the contusion of the 
senses in the party being thus hurriedly 
and tearfully awoke from their slumbers. 
Having fired several volleys in all direc- 
tions around the encampment, they roused 
up the half-extinguished fire to a blaze ; 
and then flung the flaming brands among 
the surrounding trees and bushes. It is 
probable that this unwonted display daunt- 
ed the grim visitor, for he occasioned no 
further disturbance during the night. 

A few days afterward, some of the party 
had gone a mile or two up the valley to 
cut reeds for thatching the temporary huts 
proposed to be built; and were busy with 
their sickles in the bed of the river, when, 
to their dismay, a huge lion rose up among 
the reeds, almost close beside them ;—the 
formidable cause, probably, of their pre- 


alarm. The lion leaped on the 


and then turned round and gazed at 


vious 


bank, 
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the men. One or two of them who had 
guns, seized them hastily, and began to 
load with ball; the rest, unarmed and help- 
less. stood petrified ; having no other ex- 
pectation than that the lion would soon 
make sad havoe among them. But, from 
some cause or other—he might recently 
have dined, or, perhaps, he was as much 
ised as they were—after gazing for a 
minute or two (a dreadful pause!) at the 
intruders on his wild domain, he turned 
tbout and retired; first slowly, and after- 
ward proceeding for some distance at a 
cood round trot ; while the on-lookers wert 
much too prudent to interfere in the slight- 
est degree with his retreat. 

The following incident, illustrative of 
the lion’s perseverance in watching, and 
tenacity in retaining his prey, occurred to 
mother party. The wagons and eattl 
had been put up for the night, when, about 
midnight, they were thrown into complet 
confusion. About thirty paces from the 
tent stood a lion, which walked very de- 


liberately a few paces further behind a 


sinall thorn-bush, carrying something with 
m wl h those look ng on took to be 
young ox Chey fired more than xty 
ot t the bush. The south-east wind 
hlew stronely : the sky was cle r:; and 
he moo i every | rhtly oO th iny- 
t net pe ( | ta short di 
fam Aft the « ittle had been pulrete 1 
e chief of the party had look- 
ed ove t nh h mis ed the sentry 
{ n bet tl tent. On calling as | ily 
iS poss " n vain, he came to the 
I nen conclusion that the poor nan 
had fallen a prey to the invade Chre 
or? n then advanced very ¢ itiously 
to the | vhich stood exactly opposit 
the « r of the it, to see i they oul 
ré ned helter-ske fo e lion, whe 
\ still rose | id be nto raat 
A } ( lots were rain | 1 at the 
bush thout, howeve there being any 
PI nee of the lon Lh nduee One 
i men to apy ch the bush with a 
e-h ind t ced, the lon 
roare t ) 1 |e ed him but 
he mon va mipe tle to retire by 
he fire-br vhich was tly hurled 
at } ) i he shots bv w 1! V s 
Che f nd fell into the midst of the 
hush o fy ed bv tl Wil ( ' 


assembled could see into the bush and 


through it. They continued their firing 


into it; the night passed away, and the 


1 every 


in to break, which induce 





t the lion, as he could not lie 
there without exposing himself. Some 
men, posted at the furthest wagons, watch- 
ed, to take aim at him as he came out 
At last, just before it became quite light, 
he walked up the hill with the dead body 
of the sentinel in his mouth; about forty 
shots were fired without hitting him; and, 


I 
fire and shot, he carried it securely off. 


n retaining his prey amid the 


ersisting 


But short-lived was his safety ; he was 
followed and killed before noon, while 
standing over the mangled remains of the 


nfortunate sentinel. 





Of one deliverance there is a remarkable 
cknowledgment. Under the will of Sir 
John Gager, who was Lord Mayor of Lon- 


don in 1646, provision is made for a ser- 


mon to be preached annually, on the 16th 
f November, in St. Catherine Cree 


Church, Leadenhall-street, in commemo- 


ration of his providential deliverance from 
lion, which he met ina desert, as he 


ivciny n the Turk sh dom nions, ha 


h suffered him to pass unmolestes 

In addition to the fees directed to bi vel 

the minister, the clerk, and the sexton 
{8 16s. 6d is to be distributed amo 


the necessitous inhabitants. 
Kew particulars in regard to the lion 
need be added. His distinguishing mark 
the presence of a shaggy mane and a 
tuft at the end of histail. ‘These append 


es do not appear for some time while 


the animal is young; and four or five 


years ¢ lapse before they acquire their full 

nd bushy state. ‘The lioness is consider 
bly smaller than the lion, but her form 
is much more slender and graceful. 


‘The most remarkable distinction of the 


lion of Indi is, the very pal tint that 
pery ides his whol body : app oa “he 


ilmost to a fawn color, and it is still pale 


on the under parts of the body and the 
sides of the legs. The mane is searcely 
» ample as in the lion of Africa; but 
t is furnished with a peculiar appendage 
the long hairs which, commencing be 
neath the neck, occupy the whole of the 
middle line of the body below. The siz 


the creature is also some what | SS; and 
he se nsider d cenerally inter 
le animal on whose character ! qual 


1 ! 
es we have more particularly enlarged 
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} 
we er ft { { t st n tion 
ice, or con- 
| these 1 spects they never 
e with many other nations, 
( d modern But there are 
es ot charact by which they 
have reeminently distinguished from 
oO { nations in every period of their 
hist The re f ure of thet 
el Let Wis € the most prominent 
they have been distinguished 
m i he nations of the earth for more 
than four thot nd yt s, during the whole 
of wh period they have been the sub- 
jects of ) \ Indeed, prophetic dis- 
closures were made respecting them to 
Ab , Isaac, Jacob, Joseph, Moses, 
J Samuel, D ind I] the le- 
Our Saviou Iso, uttered 
) \ 1 were ful 
memorable overthrow of Je- 
, St Paul nd St. John also 
ons respecting them. 
\ ! redictions may be summed up 
) sses—the fulfilled and the unful- 
Oft former it were an easy task 
to but of th tter, this cannot be 
here ( ficulties next to insu- 
dete ning the true and full 
ed prophecy. ‘The 
l st frequently supply the ex- 
1 ‘Thus has it ever been, and thus, 
( T eve;’r he 
[wo things are supposed to be included 
in filled prophecy respecting the 
j he tutt conve on to th 
( 2 n { their restoration to 
Pal With 1 *t to the former 
th r or no ¢ oversy mong in 
orthodox Christians As to the 
( ent entim t is far from 
itaneous and uniform It has 


that the idea of their future 


ts origin in their early and 


= 


L tem- 
ce, and that the indorsement by 

of their future gathering at Je- 
I Vv interposes a bar to their 


‘ 1 to Christianity. They con- 


neession of their future return 


nfirmation of the r expected secu- 
\ a 1 
le h Che argument hence is, that 


Vou. IV... No. 5.—OO 








OF THE JEWS o2] 
2 doetr ne SO liable to abi se, and which 
ts upon slender evidence at the best, 


should be discarded. But whe ther there 


is sufficient evidence to justify the assu- 

nee of their future return to their father- 
land, howeve they may have abused th 
doct must be decided by facts ane 
evidence. Let us first glance at a few 
facts :— 

1. They are dispersed everywhere, of 
nd in almost every nation. This nobody 
questions ; 

2. They coalesce with no nation i 


which they have resided for some siaxti 
eratio! This, indeed, they neve 
will do while they adhere inviolably to 
then peculiar faith. Implicitly held, it 
must keep them in their present isolated 
condition. 

3. They are the agriculturists of ne 
country : but are the banke rs, broke rs am 


merchants of all countries where they are 


permitted to sojourn. ‘The result is, they 
ire attached to the soil nowhere; thougt 
in spite of almost unendurable disabilities. 
unde r wh ch the Vy are sometime Ss compe lle a 


to live, they are proverbial alike for their 


avarice, their skill in commerce, and thei 
vast wealth: and 


real estate, but in eash, they are ready o1 


as this consists not i 


the shortest notice to obey the signal for 


rene l rendezvous at Jerusalem. 
1. Their attachment to the holy land. 
containing, as it does, the sepulelh rs Ol 


their fathers, and their reverence for its 


ancient me tropolis, are more lif the Ir na 


ture, and stronger in their influence, thar 


the most ardent enkindlings of patriotism 
Their love for Palestine is a cherished an 
controlling passion. Cheerfully do many 


make long and painful pilgrimages durin 
the last years of life, feeling richly com 


pensated by the permission to lay thei 


ones along with those of their veneratec 
neestors within the territory of ancient 
Canaan. 

5. Their land is, in a sense, reserved fo 
them, having been sinee their last grea 


dispersion occupied first by the Romans 


then by the Saracens, and last by the 


| ks. who ill] hold dominion there. 
Whatever should be their bearing up 
the restoration of the Jews, these facts are 


incontrovertible, and strikingly coincident 


In the absence of other evidence of then 
mate return, these facts might all be 
resolved, perhay 


their peculiar form of religion, and thei 


s, upon the principle of 
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ichment to its institutions 


But, in 


invincible att 


and provisions connection with 


of such future gathering, all 
their 


I 
facts, 


valid 
these 


shadows in the same 


most undeniably, cast 
direction. 

[he positive proof of the return of the 
Jews to Palestine—if positive it really is 
—lies spr 
irom Mose S through the Le brew p ophe ts 


ad over a wide space, reaching 


down to St. Paul, and some inelude St. 
John also among the witnesses; for Dr 
Whitby regards the twenty-first chapter of 


I 
)- 


i 
rebuilding of Jerusalem. 


Revelation as containing a symbolical re 


resentation of the 
One great difficulty, perhaps the greatest, 


in applying the predictions of Moses and 


8 J 
the prophets to this question, consists In 
distinguishing those which refer to the 
Babylonian captivity from those which 


No ordinary 


requisite to 


refer to an event still future. 
skill 


escape this danger. 


and discrimination are 


In Deut. xxx, 4-6, which to save space 


we do not transcribe, we have a prediction 





which seems too broad and comprehensiv« 
to be limited to the captivities of Israel or 
Judah; and it falls 


which seem to have 


in after those curses 
been fulfilled in events 
connected with the capture of Jerusalem 


by the Romans. This consideration de- 


termines the allusion to a gathering which 
is still future. 

In Isaiah xi, 11, 12, 

. 


able prediction, which commeyptators gen- 


we have a remark- 


d as having reference still 


of this 


E rally rega 


future Ke vidence is derived from 


tw its connection with 


sources: one is 
the calling of the Gentiles into the Church : 
the 


other is “the Lord’s setting his hand 


the second time to recover the remnant of 
his peopl That this “ second time 


refers to the 


Babylonian captivity as the 


“first time,” with which it is compared, 
and not to the going up from Egypt, is 
clear from two considerations : in the exo- 


from Eevpt there was no cathering 


I 


dus 
from different plac 


from one place 


es, but simply a remove 


to another—hence it could 
in the return from 
lude the 


Inciude 


not have been the first : 


Babylon, even if we remnant 


of the ten tribes, they came not from the 


several countries mentioned by the proph- 


et, much less from the “ four corners of 
the earth.” For these reasons we see not 
how this prediction can refer to any re- 


corded past event. But allowing it to be 


still to the 


future, why may it not refer 


gathering of the dispersed Jews into the 
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‘hurch, simply on their embrace of Chris- 
tianity \ sufficient answer may be, that 
the 


stronger 


terms used are by many degrees 
than those referring to the in- 
gathering of the Gentiles, leaving a strong 
preponderance in favor of the retu 
the Jews. 

Jeremiah xxiii, 5-8 contains a passage 
Its 


clear and pointed allusions to Christ under 


which seems to have a future bearing. 


the designation of the “ righteous Branch,” 


determines its reference to some pe riod 


future to the Babylonian captivity, leaving 
little that it 
complished in the future gathering of the 


reason to doubt will be ae- 
Jews. 

The closing verses of the thirty-sixth and 
thirty-seventh chapters of Ezekiel] contain 
predictions much too evangelical to have 
had their fulfillment 
Christ 


at any period before 
Hence they seem to contain pre- 


dictions of two events which are connected, 
f not 


Jews under Prince David, that is, Christ ; 


coetaneous—the conversion of the 


and their restoration to their own land. 


The next and only remaining passage 


to which we shall refer in the Old Test 
ment is Hosea iii, 3-5. A more gr phic 
view of the Jews for the last nearly 


eighteen hundred years could not we 





given. As all their sacrifices were to 
offered upon one common altar, they havs 
had neither sacrifice nor officiating priest 


since the destruction of the second té mple. 
And the time when this prediction is to be 


1 
accomplished being in the “ latter 


days,” 
and their “* returning and seeking the Lord 
their God and David their king,” determine 
the reference of the proj het to be to a 
period still future. The proor of their 


future conversion and their future return 
seems to be equally cogent, or nearly so, 
from the showing of this prophet. 

There 


New 


directly on this question. 


are two eminent passages in the 


Testament which seem to bear 
Our Lord says 
f the 
times of the Gentiles be 
24. And Paul 
ry—that blindness 
in part is happened to Israel, until the 
of the Gentiles 
xi, 25. These passages seem mu- 
reflect light upon 


first clearly indic 


‘“ Jerusalem shall be trodden down 
Gentiles until the 
fulfilled.”” Luke 


speaks of tl 


Xi. St. 


1@ ** myste 
fullness be come in.” 
Rom 
in and 
The 


that there will be a time when the 





tually to susts 


each other. ates 


neient 
Jewish metropolis will no longer be trodden 


down; the second as closely indicates 





























that when “ the fullness of the Gentiles ” 
shall have ** come in,” or into the Church, 
the light divine will again flash upon the 
benighted, obdurate, skeptical Hebrew 
mind. Both of these having been uttered 
previously to the last and longest disper- 
of tl 
connection with the overthrow of their city 


on 1e Jews, which took place in 
and temple, and with an evident foresight 
fulfillment 
together with the persistent and almost 


f those events, their literal 


universal unbelief of the Jews, seem to 
furnish the amplest pledge both of the 
future conversion and return of the vene- 
rable Hebrew people to the Holy Land. 
Here we close the Scripture evidence 
But it may 


for the return of the Jews. 
I in this connection to remark, 


i 
that while 


ne proper 


the majority of commentators 
and divines, in our acquaintance, indorse 
this doctrine, the Rev. Robert Hall main- 
tains that the mystical temple of Ezekiel 
‘ a future temple to be built at 
Dr. Whitby conceives that 
w Jerusalem, the Holy City,” 
which John saw come down from God out 
of heaven, “is the Jewish Church con- 
He also quotes Justin 
Trypho, “ that 
and Ireneus, 


verted to God.” 
Martyr 


Jerusalem shall be 


as confessing to 
rebuilt ;” 
ll restore them 


is de claring that “ God wi 


land which he had promised, and 


! 


to the 

riven to their fathers, and they shall dwell 

in i 1 hope.” He also cites a concur- 

rent declaration from ‘Tertullian. But 
hether these eminent men are right or 

wrong, we shall not undertake to decide. 

That there is preponderant evidence in 


that direction—that probability favors the 
doctrine—may, we imagine, be safely con- 
ceded. More than this, it may be more 


safe to leave to be verified by the event. 
That the Jews have ever been the 
subjects of a train of providences, no less 
special than marked, cannot be denied. 
Their number is about the same at present 


as it was when they left Egypt, more than 


tl thousand They have 


ulready performed a 


ire ye ars ago. 
mission, and are still 
They are 
Without 


their testimony in its favor, the proof of 


fulfilling one, for Christianity. 


living attestation of its truth. 
s divine authenticity would lack some 
degr They 


re a living monumental attestation of the 


ee of its present completeness. 


th of Scripture prophecy. 


connection with the Gentile world, they 
] 


le of a compensative 


are a striking examp 


Viewed in 
| 
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| 








| 





| by them on aceount of its being the bir 
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providence. For some two thousand 
years before the birth of Christ the Gen- 


| tiles were enshrouded in a vail of thick 


darkness, while they had light in all their 
dwellings. And now for nearly two thou- 
sand years the Gentiles have constituted 
the great body of the militant Church, 
while they have stood aloof from it through 
their most obstinate and persistent un- 
belief. The time will doubtless yet come 
when doth shall constitute one fold under 
one shepherd. 

The Jews will have fulfilled, through 
their unbelief, their authenticating mission 
irrefutable and 
mental demonstration of the truth 
Christianity ; and then will they, through 
their exemplary faith, render equal or 
more important service to the same cause, 
And precisely what relation their return 


in furnishing an monu- 


ef 


will have to their conversion, whether it 
will be prior or subsequent, is one of those 
things which must be left to be disclosed by 
the event. Whether they will literally 
all be gathered must also be left. Per- 
haps this is hardly probable. But it is 
quite conceivable that the Holy Land, now 
held in such veneration by them because 
there they trace the footsteps of patriarchs 
and prophets, will yet be no less honored 
th- 


| place of their acknowledged Messiah, and 


| things 
| far as 


| his 


the scene of his life and death; nothing 
less will naturally follow when they come 
to embrace him in his true, evangelical 
character. But how, and by what means, 


| these future events will be achieved, should 


be reckoned with those “ secret 
only in so 
he has seen fit to reveal them in 
And then how many 
things will remain half concealed till ex- 


doubtless e 


which belong to God,” 
word. even 
plained by the event! 
As to the return of the Jews previous 
to their conversion—an opinion which 


seems to have obtained the most favor— 


several things are worthy to be considered. 
Their future gathering will not be to re- 
And 


yet, if left to themselves, cherishing their 


institute the obselete Mosaic ritual. 


present and long-persisted unbelief, no- 


thing else would be the natural result. 
Hence in our view their conversion might 


| seem to be retarded rather than accelerated 
by their restoration: it would seem to 


Ad- 


favor their secular views and aims. 


| mitting this, would it not at the same time 


furnish another proof in favor of Chris- 
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THE FRENCH CHARCOAL-BURNERS. 
PRANSLATED FROM 


THE FRENCH, 


TINILE cooks, profe ssional and others, as 


well as the house-keepers and artisans 
of P consume dayly a vast amount of 
ch il, without troubling themselves 
m ibout the origin and fabrication of 
tl mate | they find so indispensable. 


I 
Their care is rather to economize it 


rice, than to concern 


¢ gh | 
t ise] tbout the source from whence 
the le e it We shall not follow thei 
€) ipl but on the contrary, endeavo 
by « vestigations to furnish them I 
I of enlightenment on the b- 
ever they may feel disposed to 
{ t of our labor 
De ecessary first to transport 
0 lve distanee from town or city 
to s luded glade in a forest. We 
lon a dismal jo ( the rigid 
ey ce of mail; the 
lt | twitte r birds are fe ring 
t { he few be ( that win- 
I left upon tl bushes Shall we 








| human torm in th s desert 
i d Ye look! yonde camp 
} +] 
e en r a se ne! 
tt n of men Chere, housed 
, rofed with turf d 
upon black id, | { 
; a ths a eae of 
They comprise the wood- 
plitters, measure , and sawvers, 
t cl coal-bi 
\\ Lave it pre nt noth xy tod » with 
ood-¢ ers 10 fell fire-wood and 
tacks—nor with the splitt 
| 
ho | with the wedge, and dress with 
) vith the s ( nd sawvers 
nare the timber for ship-buildir 
i i . i tb 
Our business is with wood 
f another et} 
\ 1 chosen for the 1 facture 
] c 
r of w wy 
( ( 
bs r , int +} 
. 1] I 
4 ly le it in small } . < h 
term stove The ch l-hurnse 
ove ¢ hh n with dried folia 
cet fire » the 1 ec t} —_ 
I nd d ound the slowir 
1 } ] + } + 
¥ ( ( 11 
t ( y to f 
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material in combustion from any contact 


with the atmosphere; and to do this 
‘ and vigi- 
skillful 
They are but 


for this never-ending la- 


continued caution 


lance, as well as considerable 


required. 


management, areé 
miserably paid 
bor, receiving little more than two franes, 
or forty cents a ton for the process of 
burning. , 
Nevertheless, the chareoal-burner is a 
merrier fellow than one would expect to 
1 is far banished from the world, and 


toil at an unprofitable profes- 


sion. In spite of the smallness of his 

s, he is better remunerated than most 
of } fellow-laborers of the woods: and 
he can afford at times to indulge in a few 
norse Is of la | to h s bl ick bre ad, and 
otne small luxurté He has a choice 
collection of songs, and warbles to dis- 


guise the weariness of his rude labor :— 
“On Saturday night 
M { L invi 
7 t J ette so tidy and tight, 
To open tl d r she need not be told, 


When she’s in the warm and IT in the cold.” 


ips, in preference :— 


*T fell in love, you must know, 


Exactly &@ week ago, 

aS , . Neie ‘ 
My Garing 1s pretty and free 
The girl of the world for me. 


O, when I go to see her, 


Don’t my heart feel quee’er.” 





no right to be affronted that 
these songs, compose 1 under the trees 
I unlettere | poet ; 


The rhyme and reason do not well agree. 


But whoever has traveled throuch the 
depths of a forest, between two walls of 
it trees, at the season of wintry fog 

1 mist and hoar-frost, must remember 
the sudden accession of pleasure he ex- 
perienced when the sound of the human 
voiee reached his ear through the lugu- 
brious silence of the desert. When you 
have left the abode of civilized man a 
daw’ journey be hind you, and find your- 
led by the primitive desolation 

while v underit r alone along 

path barely distinguishable, the rude song 
f the charcoal-burner, echoing in the dis- 


tance, is a cheerful and weleome reminder 





of the ple sures of social life. 

The od Apollo, besides being the 
mast of the muse Ss, Was the fathe r of 
Eseulay s; and the charcoal-burners are 
not only poets but physicians. Necessity, 
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a good or bad to 


counselor, according 


circumstances, has taught them to medi- 


cate their own maladies; superstition, 
always more potentially influential in pro- 


portion as man is isolated from his fellows, 
mingles religious formularies with their 
popular therapeutic prescriptions. If they 


} 


wish to dress a sprain, they begin b 
trophizing the 


ected thus 


y apos- 


nerve which they Suppose 





to be aff ‘* Nerve, return to thy 


at first, 


tormer state as God created thee 


in the name of the Father, of the Son, and 
of the Holy Ghost.” After having re- 
peated these words three times, they ap- 
ply compress of oil of olives, three 


whites of eggs, and a handful of flax ; and, 


if the pain is violent, a poultice of grease 


a8 ‘ } “TENE 
and warm wine. Could a doctor manage 





hottor? 
yvetler 


When a charcoal-burner in the woods 


toothache, he runs no risk of being 


ined by a dentist; he takes a new nail, 
paaces it in contact with the bad tooth, 
then drives it into the trunk of a growing 
oak. and Says five Paters and five ives 
in honor otf Saint \polline. This simp 
fellow, whose imagination is nourished i 
the solitudes of nature, partakes fully in 
the popular faith relative to the infallible 
etheacy of certain ceremonies If in th 
j ic 1 swarm of bees, deserting the 
parent hive, alight upon a tree, in order to 
prevent their again taking flight, he will 
| inkie the grour d with holy water, con- 
secrated on the day of the Passover, with 

bunch of the box-ti blessed for th 


Sunday. 


the preceding 


lhe life of the charcoal-burner is more 
8) ul than even that of the she] 1er¢ 
[ lifer { »} . 1, - 
nh fact, he difiers not much trom a hermit, 
and rarely approach the dwellings of 
men ve on a few occa yn in the um- 
, ’ 
n , when he traveis W 1 load of char- 
coal to the water side, whence the fruits 
oo : | . P 
Vili S idVOTS ATC ClUArTACKU IVI dalis. 
Chere are eleven different sorts of char 
al, named after the districts from wher 


4 iy ] y ] ¢ ryt { 
The indispensabdie agen lo 


acy cole, 


I 
Ssaie are, first the La sa pelle, « 

measurers, who are ippointed by t 

| ct ol police, at the recommendation 

( e merchants, and whose duty it is to 

e the tuel by the hectolitre, wit! 

( piling up, and using for the purpos« 

| shovel of a determinate shape Chen 

come the porters with | oad houlders, 

Vau i DaCK ind b a ck and l 

l wular medal de Lie li { 
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they stoop beneath the weight of enormous 
sacks, which they convey to the retailers, 


to the coffee -houses, and to the private 


residences of their customers. 


The police 


regulates their proceedings, and recog- 


nizing the convenience of punctuality, in 


the delivery of a species ot fuel so ex- 


te nsively used, says to them: * You shall 


xo straight destination, without 


Lo your 
stopping on your route ; and you shall be 


judged guilty of fraud if you are seen 


coming out of a private house with yout 
sack not empty. Your business is to 
carry charcoal to the market, or to carry 
it thence to the houses of the buyers, but 
you shall keep neither shop nor ware- 
house.” 

The charcoal porters are divided into 


bands of one hundred men each, and each 
] ] 


1CiCe 


ban tsa chiefand a vice-president from 


among their number. Good-fellowship is 


+} 1 - + - ; 
the easier to maintain among the members 


of this democratic fraternity, that they are 


pa | + . } . 
mostiy fellow-countrymen, being nearly 


all natives of Aj The immigra 


iverone 
: . , 
from the Puy-de-Dome and the Cantal, 
almost to a man devote themselves to thi 
p oltession In the ¢ h ircoal SiO} sand ol 
board the s in the river, nothu 
is to be he a tthe wretched Auve ‘ 
jargon W l S a barbarous nha unin 
telligible muixti of Latin, Italian, ar 
: : , 
I rencen Phe retal chareoal-d ( Who 
] } , j 4 
KEEPS an ©} n HO} l an LuVe hal li 
everythll ni guage, habits, mai t 9 
and greedin Like the gr she sell 
very dearly by retail what he has bou riit 
a bargain by wholesale a sack of char- 
coal costs him seven franes, and he will 
dole it out in small quantities for fourteen. 
He lls, moreover, firewood, pit-coal, 
: ‘ é Pa : 
Sco ng-t K, WOOd-ashes, | nt brands, 
cinders, and in addition to these, filtered 
] 
aA- 


immense tank bae 





one of the walls of his shop. 


Beo- 





nomical blocks { burning. Clarified 
yal 

It is to be hoped that his various trades 
] at 1 oal-selle r to tortune, whicl 
we \V h him cerely 
KNOWLEDGE ma lumber in the mem \ 
but it never « l like the dormouse 
1 v1 1 tows . that slee] Wi 

er lasts, | wakes with t warm 

breath of n 











A PREDICAMENT, AND 


A PREDICAMENT, AND HOW I GOT 
OUT OF IT. 
agen few of the British colonies 


are so little Its 
seldom 


known as Guiana. 


ten rs was 


very 
either heard or seen, except in the count- 


hame, yea 


ago, 
ing-houses and ledgers of the compara- 
tively few merchants trading to one of its 
three great divisions—Demerara, Esse- 


quibo, and Berbice. Guiana is the north- 
eastern portion of South America, extend- 
to the 


It is divided among the British, 


from the Orinoco southward 


ing 


Amazon. 


Dutch, and French. British Guiana is 
the most northern portion, extending on 
the sea-board from the Orinoco to the 


Corentyn, and inland to the sources of the 


last-mentioned river and the Essequibo— | 


area of perhaps fifty thousand square 
Dutch ex- 
tends from the river Corentyn to the Ma- 


hem 


an 


miles. Guiana, or Surinam, 


and between t inland to their 


ny, 
less 


much 
French 


irea be ing not 


than thirty thousand square miles. 


Guiana, or Cayenne, extends coastwise 


from the Marony to the Oyapock, which 





separates it from Brazil. Its extension 
inland is uncertain, but the area is sup- 
posed to be fourteen thousand square 
miles. Withall these divisions of Guiana 
I have had occasion to become more or 
less acq |, though chiefly resident at 
George Town, the capital of Demerara— 
nde¢ d, of the whole colony, there being 
pe many whites in George Town 

in the whole of Essequibo and Berbice 
togeth 

My business in Guiana was an odd one. 
It was the collecting of skins—alike of 
beasts, birds, and reptiles—and such other 
specimens of natural history as could be 
dried and transmitted to Europe, to be- 
come reanimated in the hands of the 
professional stuffer. Perhaps I do not 
overestimate my success, if I say that for 


some years two-thirds of the specimens 


export d from the colony were the produce 
of course, 
of 
two—th« long 
o November, 
The 
this :-—My In- 


> 
l Barra, cot 


ot my ¢ These were, 


y in the dry season, 


+} - "VY 
Lae re are 
(ug 


short, February and March. 
of 


which, in Guiana, 


dry season, from ust t 
1 the 
' 

ding was 
Arawak 1 


time we 


purse precee 


"Out, an 
il ready, an 
the 


} } 
cordin to pe Sea bei 


pu 
ibsent, of Indian corn, cassava, &c. F 


each had a bag slung round us— 
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the meat to accompany this, we depended 
on my double-barreled gun or rifle, as the 
As to clothes, Barra’s 


might be. 


course was the reverse of that usually 


case 


adopted by travelers. Instead of adding 
to his stock, he discarded the decent suit 
he used to wear in town, and contented 
himself with a single strip of cotton cloth 
bound tightly round his loins, and serving 
to hold a large knife. My own wardrobe 


was somewhat of the scantiest, but we 
Jarra’s to 
hold provisions when we left the corial 
for the forest; and mine to receive such 
feathered or other spoil as we might be 
able to collect. One part of our equip- 
ment must not be forgotten—a strong, but 


not thick rope, about eighty feet long, 





knotted at intervals of half a yard, and 


having at one end a two-pound iron ball. 
This was used when, by good-luck, we 
came on a bush-hog or other animal, and 
did not wish to scare the forest by our fire- 
arms. It was of still more essential serv- 
ice in another way, to be described pres- 
ently. 

It was a lovely morning in August, when 
Barra and I stepped into the little corial, 
and paddled leisurely up the noble Esse- 


As landed at 


islands on our way, we had not made above 


quibo, we two or three 


twenty miles when evening drew in; 
soon % h we pulled ashore to an 


fter whic 
| The 


next day and night were spent in the same 


Arawak encampment for the night. 


way ; and on the third morning we pad- 
dled a few miles higher up still, to the 
foot of the rapids, some fifty miles from 


the 
Having slung our bags, I took the 


secure d 


the river’s mouth, where we 


corial. 


rifle, Barra the fowling-piece, and we 
started for the forest—which indeed came 
down to the water’s edge—carrying the 
coil of rope by turns. As my object was 
to secure birds, we did not care to fire 


until we should see something worth firing 
at. We had been tracking the mazes of 
the forest, assisted by Barra’s knife, for 
about two hours, when we came upon a 
tch of a savanna, at the further 
side of wl 
(Nectandra Rodiwi) of large girth, and 
without a branch for perhaps fifty feet. 
The tree, however, might have been passed 
1 


unnoticed, nh 


smail pa 


iich stood a noble greenheart 


ad it not been crowned by an 


Had I 


unusually fine group of toucans. 
fired at them from the ground, I must 
have used shot that would have commer- 
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A PREDICAMENT, AND HOW 


I GOT OUT 


we 1 Sf cely have diminish the cer ifter1 ; 
t broken neck, and, as the trunk | began to 
™ ost too smooth for a jaguar, we | course, nm 
we fairly our wit’s end situation 
\W ow tool narrower survey of th les i 
t lt Th ( d d not eem to be ea oO 
iy to f —no co l or jaguar ot the " 
marks we visible, nor was there much | for so 
I ty of snakes being found in it, as | Upon 
n iv the ve largest could co pass feat 
t nl 1 L th y ner illy | et \ ed, 
tree overlooking a stream or pool, th und 
prey being thus attracted within an easy | afraid to 
ast e for the fatal sp Should \ , 
tl ach us, however, we had bo { 
1 mmun n As to food, we H 
ro de leh rht toye - i 
ve 1 no nor was there tl] ) ly 
ty of ac fil 0 M 
( t . > ' " 7 : 
Ih 1 1 a fo tl fo 


th f won] , 
‘ } ie } 
t ib na | 
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I t nt n t 
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reach the ground, down which 


| 


Sl i¢ 


tended to 


we could le without further damage 


It 


of which 


some slight laceration. 


to join 


than perhay 


Was agreed the pieces 





our | must necessarily be composed by 
a peg d socket—the latter foreshadow- 
ng an uncomfortable amount of difficulty 


1 enforced patience. We had not long 
commenced chopping off a branch, pretty 


the first le noth of our pole, 








when the three toucans, as I verily believe 
they we which had the day before es- 
eaped, again settled on the topmost bough. 
Speedily h however, the noise be- 
low them, ev flew off, and we saw the m 
no more rom morning to night, vw 
the except of short visit to the bag. 
we worl A ind afte all, had not 
been able mpl e more than eighteen 
feet at most, in three lengths. The two 
joints, however, answered admirably, hav- 
heen mad fliciently tight to require 
me force in screwing home the peg 
We ffered much from the want of water, 
especially the labor caused us freely to 
pers} nd we felt some faintness of 
fe t ¢ I ove us as we lay down to 
est ft ( in ht , 
Vi vithstanding — deeply, 
I } i the morning as be- 
to ecom! f toil that now seem- 
ed ho | nches that answered 
our | se be e scarce ; our knife was 
blunted by the hard wood nd.suddenly 
vi the ent gave up work, 
1 voked ( 1 ¢ ( Ss faces. W hat- 
eve he n ve found in mine, I read 
( vd nh my com i's ind I 
t my eves for relief. They 
| ( f which used my he ut 
to leap. On the further side of the next 
t t t a » 2 1 \ wh h the 
I key | f ed \ sa huge | ’ 
1 he \ the Wist amon 
‘ j id the 1 — her: 
11} s It reached with- 
t ten { und, depending 
) \ ty \ { 
weight would | to no if dang 
v val ¢ \ why should 
we t h | space be 
. ia = 
i 
" ' ( ed th iW S to 
work t I] r cle ed on the most 
eligib oint whe to hi ke 1 experl- 
m careful hoist sent the furthe nd 
t ft t tiv into fi k ot he { a 
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ther tree. The joints bore the jerk al- 
most without a sound, and Barra was over 


t} 


in a trice, running catlike along the pole, 
at a height of perhaps seve nty-five feet 

Being a much heavier 
the i 


should cross in the same way as quickly 


from the ground. 


man, there was more reason why 


I 
and, on 
} 


Ut 


but I confess I was afraid ; 
that 


as ossible 


Barra’s assurance would 
] 
mishap—thanks to the exceeding tough- 


We had hardly 


sratulated ourselves on our success so far, 


if 


ar me, crossed astride, and without 


ness of the wood. con- 





when it simultaneously occured to us bo 
the 


that all in 


gun, bags 
id 


Barra, however, 


» &C., were 
late 


a blank we 


insisted 


¢ 
nest, 


very 
on lnmediat 


returning, and lowering them at once to 


the ground by the string. 

In the mean time, I descended to the 
limb whence the liana hung, and saw at 
once that our troubles were at an end. 


] 





Barra soon joined me, and first slid down. 
It would not break with him, he said, 
even if it did with me On reaching the 
bottom, however, he told me to follow him, 
which I did as soon as the oscillation 
caused by his descent had ce: d ‘ k- 
ing up our guns and baggage, which seem- 
ed twice s heavy as when we last e 
ried them, we m e the best of our wa 
» the river, and never found water so de 
lichtful before 

Barra was none the worse for his ar- 
boreal sojourn I contracted a fever, not 
severe, which lasted for a week or ten 
days, and which I regretted chiefly be- 
cause of its short ning the dry season ry 


the term of its duration. 
We Seve ral times VISILE¢ | the tree after- 
ward, in our rambles through the forest, 
ind on the very last occasion the pace 
etween the trees was still bridged by our 
peg-and-socket pole. It may be there yet, 
liana bound, to rende the more secure. 
taille 

Signs or Goopness.—If a man b ra- 
clo and courteous to strangers shows 
] s a citizen of the world.—that his 
heart is no island cut off from other lands 
but a cont t that joins to them fa 
nan be compassionate, it proves his | 
to be hke the noble tree vhich is f 
wounded when rive forth the i 
If } eas | Ol others, it shows t 
his mind Is hove njuries if De 
t kful for small benefits, it proves that 
he weighs men’s minds tt 5 














ALLEGRI’S MISERERE. 
REGORIO ALLEGRI, who appears 





to have been a dignitary of the Church, | 


being styled the reverend, was a native of 


ALLEGRIS MISERERE. 


Rome ; the precise date of his birth is un- | 
known, but must have taken place either 


the latter end of the sixteenth century or 
the beginning of the seventeenth, as he 


was admitted into the Pope’s Chapel in | 


1729 a contra-tenor. 
family of Correggio, the celebrated painter, 


us 


who also bore the name of Allegri; and 
received his musical education from the 
Nanini, who cotemporary 
with Palestrina. His vocal abilities were 
first-rate order, but he was ac- 


famous was 


ot a 
counted an admirable master of harmony ; 


not 


joined to this, he bore an excellent char- 
acter for benevolence ;—it is said his door 
vas dayly crowded by the poor and needy, 
who never went unrelieved ; besides which, 
he made a practice of visiting the prisons, 
in order to bestow his alms on distressed 
and deserving objects. 

Among the 
(which were chiefly confined to the Church) 
is the celebrated Miserere, performed in 
the Sistine Chapel at Rome, on the Wed- 
nesday and Friday in Passion week, being, 


compositions of Allegri 


for its excellence, reserved for the most 
solemn occasi This Miserere is com- 


] 


posed 


ms. 
in five parts; namely, Ist and 2d 


Ito, tenor, and bass, and is writ- 


s yp tno, a Mi 

ten in the key of G@ minor. In construe- 
tion ] of great simplicity, and its 
appearance does not convey any great 


intelligence of the wonderfnl impression 
made by it, when performed in the Pope’s 
Chapel. 


The author of a “ Tour in Germany” 


He was of the | 





thus relates the manner in which it is per- | 


formed at Rome, during the solemnities 
of Le nt :— 
* Allegri’s famed Miserere, as sung at 


istine Chapel at Rome, during Easter, 


fies the belief that, for purposes of 
devotion, the unaided human voice is the 


If 


most impressive of all instruments. 


ich a choir as that of his Holiness could 
Iways be commanded, the organ itself 
night dispensed with. ‘This, however, 


no fair sample of the powers of vocal 


I 


ed music; and those who are most 


ive to the ‘concord of human sounds,’ 
rget that, in the mixture of feeling pro- | 
l as the Sis- 


ed DY a scene so IM posing 


presents on such an oceasion, 


KO 


00 





it is difficult to attribute to the music only 
its own share in the overwhelming effect. 
The Christian world is in mourning ; the 
the Pontiff, stripped of all its 
honors, and uncovered of its royal canopy, 


throne of 


is degraded to the simple elbow-chair of 
an aged priest. The Pontiff himself, and 
the congregated dignitaries of the Church, 
divested of all earthly pomp, kneel before 
the garb of 
their religious orders. 

and the tapers are extinguished one after 


ross in the unostentatious 
As evening sinks, 


another, at different stages of the service, 
the fading light falls dimmer and dimmer 
on the reverend figures. ‘The prophets 
and saints of Michael Angelo look down 
from the ceiling on the pious worshipers 
beneath ; while the living figures of his 
Last Judgment, in every variety of infer- 
nal suffering and celestial enjoyment, grad- 
ually vanish in the gathering shade, as if 


the scene of horror had closed forever on 
the one, and the other had quitted the 
darkness of earth for a higher world. Is 
it wonderful that, in such circumstances, 
such music as that famed Miserere, sung 
by such a choir, should shake the soul 


even of a Calvinist 2” 

Although the harmony of this celebrated 
composition is pure, and (for the time it 
was written) bearing a considerable share 
of ingenuity and a peculiar kind of beauty, 
yet it owes its reputation more to the the- 
atrical manner of performance than to the 
composition itself. The same music is 
many times repeated to different words, 
and the singers have, by tradition, certain 
customs and expressions which produce 
wonderful effects—such as swelling or 
diminishing the sounds at some particular 
and singing entire verses quicker 


Some of the greatest effects 


words, 
than others. 
produced by this piece may perhaps be 
attributed to the time, place, and solem- 
The Pope and 


to the vround, 


nity of the ceremonies. 

conclave are all prostrated 
the candles of the chapel and the torches 
by 
the last verse of the Psalm is 


of the balustrades are extinguished one 
one, and 
terminated by two choirs, the chapel mas- 
ter beating time slower and slower, and 
the singers diminishing the harmony by 
little and little to a perfect point, followed 
by a profound silence. 

The Miserere is the fifty-first Psalm, 
whence Allegri has selected part of the Ist, 
and the whole of 2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, 10th, 12th, 


15th, and 18th verses, and concludes with 
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THE CRUSADES. 


} 


article brought to a close the 


[ | roug 
( ) history of the first crusade. For the 


} +t ‘ t 
pete 


understanding of the second, it wi 


e necessary to describe the interval be- 


} 


them, and to enter into a slight 


th of the of Jerusalem under 





history 
its Latin kings, the long and fruitless wars 


they continued to wage with the unvan- 


quished Saracens, and t 


able results whi 


1e poor and miser- 


th sprang from so vast an 





; ae tage 
expenditure of zeal, and so deplorable a 


human life. 
rnize 


chief was soon felt by the Crusaders, and 


Godfrey de Bouillon, less ambitious than 


> ’ > ' or. % 
Bohemund or Raymond of ‘Toulouse, s 


gave 
} 
i 


, roe | 
his cold consent to wield a see ple which 
he latt would have clutched with 


eagerness. He was hardly invested with 


the royal mantle before the Saracens 
menaced his capital. With much vigor 
in nent he exerted himself to follow 
vantages he had gained, and 
mare out to meet th enemy befor 
they had time to besiege him in Jerusalem, 
h ve icm Dat at Asealon, and de 





feated them with great loss. He did not, 





howe live long to enjoy his new dig- 

nity, being seized with a fatal illness when 

nad Only reione 1 nine months. ‘To 

I i ¢ ed his brother, Baldwin of 

| latter monarch did much 

condition of Jerusalem id 

t rite ut Was not abdie to 

firm footing for his successors 

I years, the ( \ Ss were ex 

py l » § Ce d constant iostilities 

oiten r battles and territory, and as 

( them, b ecoming eve y 
nd more \ 1, while the S 

( Ss became trong nd more united to 

1 root them out The yattles 

( | Te | ere ¢ most chivalrous 

cl ind de of he n were done 

indful of b knights that re- 

Syria, w i have hardly the 

| in the as of war In the 

i time, ho t the Christians 

) void feeling some respect for 

| Linh mi hh | shed 

Tt 1 | a ly ince | ( lization of the 

saracel o much Su pe r to ft rude- 

ess i varba nof | ope a that 

day Difference of faith did not prevent 

them f 1 forming allian S With the 


the first ga 


to set the example of takin 


Paynim was King Baldwin him- 


spouse 


I 


connections in time became 


sell, and these 


not only frequent, but almost universal, 


imong 


uch of the knights as had resolved 
spend their These 


mastern ladies were oblige d, howe ver, to 


to lives in Palestine. 


ubmit to the ceremony of baptism before 
ct uld be 


Christian lord. 


received to the arms of a 


These, and their offspring, 


naturally looked upon the Saracens with 


less hatred than did the zealots who con- 
usalem, and who thought it a 
sin deserving the wrath of God to spare 


We find, in con 


nh unvelleve : cm nee, 
that t most obstinate battles waged 
during the reigns of the latter kings of 
Jerusalem were fought by the new and 
raw levies who from time to time arrived 


from Europe, lured by 





the hop of glory or 
The latter broke 


the truces established 


fanaticism. 


scruple 


between the original settlers and the 
Saracens, and drew down severe retalia- 
tion upon many thousands of their brethren 





se prude nce was strongelr 


whose chief desire 


Ih remained in this unsatisfactory 
state till the close of the year 1145, when 
bide i, the strong frontier town of the 
Ch ian kingdom, fell into the hands ef 
the Sa ‘ens. The latter were command- 


ed by Zenghi, a powertul and enterprising 


monareh, and, after his death, by his son 


Nourheddin, as powerful and enterprising 
us his father. An unsuccessful attempt 
W made by the (Count of Hdessa to 


egain the fortress, but Nourheddin witha 
large my came to the rescue, and after 
det e coul With t slat rhter, 
ma | » Edessa and caused its forti- 
fications to be razed to the ground, that 


more be a bulwark 
rdom of Jerusalem. 
Che road to the capital was how open, 


ind consternation seized the hearts of the 


Christians. Nourheddin, it was known, 
was only w ng tor a favora oppor- 
tunity to advance upon Jerusal n, and 
the i s ol the eross weakene | 
divided, were not in a condition to make 

LV LV Ladle resistance, Phe clergy 


repeal letters to the Pope and the 
overeigns ol curope, urging the expe- 


lief of 


number 


for the re 


rus ide 


the 


rreater 


Jerus lem. By far 
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of the priests of Palestine were natives of 


France, and these naturally looked first 


to their own country. The solicitations 


they sent to Louis VII. were urgent and 
oft repeated, and the chivalry of France 


talk 


defence of the birthplace of Jesus. 


of arming in 
The 
Europe, whose interest it had not 


t in the first Crusade, 


began to once more 


l-ing rs 
KINGS Ot 


een to take any par 


began to bestir themselves in this; and 
a man appeared, eloquent as Peter the 
Hermit, to arouse the people as that 


preacher had done. 
We find, 


the second did not equal that of the first 


however, that the enthusiasm 


ot 


Crusade; in faet, the mania had reachec 


ts climax in the time of Peter the Hermit, 
ind decreased regularly from that period. 
The third Crusade was less general than 

second, and the fourth than the third, 
nd so « intil the public enthusiasm was 


I 
and Jerusalem returned at 
old 


without a convulsion in Christendom. 


last to the dominion of its masters 


isades appear never to hav 


so much attention in England as 
of 


-ontinent Europe ; not becauss 


the people were less fanatical than their 
) t because the y were occupi d 

of graver interest. The En- 

rlish w ffering too severely from the 
rece! ccessful invasion of their soil, to 
ha much sympathy to bestow upon the 
distresses of people so far away as the 
Ch ins of Palestine; and we find that 
they took no part in the first Crusade, and 
very little in the second Even those who 


in it were chiefly Norman knights 


» Saxon frank- 


lins and population, who no doubt thought, 
the ‘ ow, aS many wise men have 
thought since, that charity should begin at 
home. 
Germany was productive of more zeal 
1 the cause nd her raw uncivilized 
iordes continued to is forth under the 
banners of the cross in numbers apparently 
diminished, when the enthusiasm had 
been on the in other countries. 
They were sunk at that time in a dee per 
1 of barbarism than the livelier na- 
) l ind them, and took, in conse- 
longer pe riod to free themselves 
from their prejudices. In fact the second 
Crusade drew its chief supplies of men 
from that quarter, where lone the « xpe- 
dition ean be said to have retained any 


portion of popularity. 
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Such was the state of mind of Europe 


when Pope Eugenius, moved by the reiter- 
ated entreaties of the Christians of Syria, 
commissioned St. Bernard to preach a new 
Crusade. St. Bernard was a 


man er! 


i- 
nently qualified for the mission. He was 
endowed with an eloquence of the highest 

1 


oraer, 


could move an auditory to tears, or 
laughter, or fury, as it pleased him, and 
had led a life of such rigid and self-denying 
that not even calumny could lift 
He had 
in the Church, 
the 


contented simple 
order 


of he 
] 


might have the leisure he desired to raise 





virtue, 
her finger and point it at him. 
renounced high prospects 
and himself with 


abbacy Clairvaux, in that 


cainst abuses wherever 


his powerful voice 





he found them. Vice met in him an au 


tere and uncompromising reprove 


man was too high for his reproach, and none 


too low for his sympathy. He wa 
for 


had been for 


his ag 
the age ; 


as well suited 
ILermit 


He appe 


ow. 


reason, h 


Pe ter the 


aled more to the 


lop . 
aecesso!r 


to the passions ; 


mit collected a mob, while St. Bernard 
collected an army. 

One of the first converts he made was 
in himself a host. Louis VII. was both 
superstitious and tyrannical, and, in a fit 
of remorse for the infamous slauchter h 


had authorized at the sacking of Vitry, 
he made vow to undertake the journey 
to the Holy Land. He was in this dis- 
position when St. Bernard began to 
preach, and wanted but little persuasion 


to embark in the cause. His example had 
the nobility, 
Impove rished as many of them wer 


sacrifices made 


great influence 


l pon 





by their fathers in the 


| 
pair their ruined 


i 
fortunes by conquests on a forei 


wars, anxious to re 


were 


rm shore. 


These took the field with such vassals as 
they could command, and in a very short 
time an army was raised amounting to two 
hundred thousand men. At Vezeli the 
monarch received the cross from the hands 


of St. Bernard, on a platform elevated in 


sight of all the pe ople A Several nobles. 


three bishops, and his queen, Eleanor of 


Aquitaine, were present at this ceremony, 


and enrolled themselves under the banner 


of the cross, St. Bernard cutting up his 


red sacerdotal vestments, and making 
crosses of them, to be sown on the shoul- 
ders of the people. An exhortation from 
the Pope was read to the multitude, grant- 


ing remission of their sins to all who should 
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join the Crusade, and directing that no 
man on that holy pilgrimage should en- 
cumber himself with heavy baggage and 
vain superfluities, and that the nobles 
should not travel with dogs or falcons, to 
lead them from the direct road, as had 


happened to so many during the first | 


Crusade. 
The command of the army was offered 


to St. Bernard; but he wisely refused to 
policy of Alexius, looked with alarm upon 


accept a station for which his habits had 
unqualified him. After consecrating Louis 
with great solemnity, at St. Denis, as 
chief of the expedition, he continued his 
course through the country, stirring up 
the people wherever he went. 

Suger, the able minister of Louis, en- 
deavored to dissuade him from undertaking 
so long a journey at a time when his own 
dominions so much needed his presence. 

sut the king was pricked in his conscience 
by the cruelties of Vitry, and was anxious 
to make tl 


he only reparation which the 
religion of that day considered sufficient. 


Too 
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their chief wore gilt spurs and buskins, 
and thence acquired the epithet of the 
golden-footed lady. Conrad was ready 
to set out long before the French monarch, 
and in the month of June, 1147, he arriv- 
ed before Constantinople, having passed 
through Hungary and Bulgaria without 
offense to the inhabitants. 

Manuel Comnenus, the Greek emperor, 
successor not only to the throne but to the 


the new levies who had come to eat up 
his capital and imperil its tranquillity. 
to them a 
through his dominions, too distrustful of 


refuse passage 


weak 


them to make them welcome when they 


| came, and too little assured of the advan- 
tages likely to result to himself from the 
war, to feign a friendship which he did 
not feel, the Greek emperor gave offence 
at the very outset. His subjects, in the 
pride of superior civilization, called the 


| Germans barbarians ; while the latter, who, 


He was desirous, moreover, of testifying | 


he 


to the world, that though could brave 
the temporal power of the Church when it 
encroached upon his prerogatives, he could 
ynder all due obedience to its spiritual 
decrees whenever it suited his interest 
or tallied with his prejudices to do so. 
Suger, therefore, implored in vain, and 
Louis received the pilgrim’s staff at St. 
Denis, and made all preparations for his 
pilgrimage. 

In the mean time St. Bernard passed 
into Ge rmany, where similar success at- 
tended his preaching. The renown of his 
had 
found everywhere an admiring audience. 
The extraordinary tales that were told and 
believed of the miracles worked by the 


preacher brought the country people from 


sanctity gone before him, and he 


far and near. Devils were said to vanish 


at his sight, and diseases of the 
malignant nature to be cured by his touch. 
The Emperor Conrad caught at last the 
contagion from his subjects, and declared 
his intention to follow the cross. 

The preparations were carried on so 
vigorously under the orders of Conrad, 
that 
himself at the head of an army containing 


in less than three months he found 


at least one hundred and fifty thousand 
effective men, besides a great number of 
women who followed their husbands and 
lovers to the war. One troop of them 


rode in the attitude and armour of men: 


if semi-barbarous, were at least honest and 
straightforward, retorted upon the Greeks 
by calling them double-faced knaves and 
traitors. Disputes continually arose be- 
tween them, and Conrad, who had pre- 
served so much good order among his 
followers during their passage, was unable 


to 


restrain their indignation when they 
at For 


offense or Greeks had 


Constantinople. some 


the 


arrived 
other which 


given them, but which is rather hinted at 


than stated by the scanty historians of the 
day, the Germans broke into the mag- 


| nificent pleasure-garden of the emperor, 


where he had a valuable collection of tame 
animals, for which the grounds had been 


laid out in woods, caverns, groves, and 
streams, that each might follow in cap- 


| Germans, 


Most | 


out power or 


tivity his natural habits. The enraged 


meriting the name of barbarians 
bestowed them, laid 


that had been 


waste this pleasant retreat, and killed or 


upon 


let loose the valuable animals it contained. 
Manuel, to beheld the 


devastation from his palace windows with- 


who is said have 
courage to prevent it, was 
completely disgusted with his guests, and 
resolved, like his predecessor Alexius, to 
get rid of them on the first opportunity. 
He sent a message to Conrad respectfully 
desiring an interview, but German 
refused to trust himself within the 
of Constantinople. The Greek emperor, 
on his part, thought it compatible neither 


the 
walls 


with his dignity nor his safety to seek the 
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or treachery of the guides with such ap- 
parent heartiness, that Conrad was half 


inclined to believe in his sincerity. 
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the successors of Bohemund of Tarentum. 


| At this time the sovereignty was vested 


Louis, marching onward in the direction | 
| suming upon his relationship to the French 


of Jerusalem, came up with the enemy on 
the banks of the Meander. ‘The Turks 
contested the passage of the river, but the 
french bribed a peasant to point out 
ford lower down: crossing the river with- 
out difficulty, they attacked the Turks 
with much vigor, and put them to flight. 
The Crusaders, on the third day after 
their victory, arrived at a steep mountain- 
pass, on the summit of which the Turkish 
host lay concealed so artfully, that not the 
slightest vestige of their presence could 


be perceived. ‘ With laboring steps and 


) ss 
SLOW, 


they toiled up the steep ascent, 
when suddenly a tremendous fragment of 


rock came bounding down the precipices 
with an awful crash, bearing dismay and 
death before it. At the same instant the 
Turkish archers started from their hiding- 
places, and discharged a shower of arrows 
upon the foot-soldiers, who fell by hundreds 
at a time The arrows rebounded harm- 
lessly against the iron mail of the knights, 
whieh the Turks observing, took aim at 
their steeds, and horse and rider fell down 
the steep into the rapid torrent which 

ished below. Louis, who commanded 
the rear-guard, received the first intima- 
tion of the onslaught from the sight of the 
wounded and flying soldiers, and, not 
knowing the numbers of the enemy, he 
pushed vigorously forward to stay,.by his 


resence. the 


Pp nee, tl 
session of his army. 


panic which had taken pos- 
All his efforts were 
in vain. Immense stones continued to be 
hurled upon them as they advanced, bear- 
ing men and horses before them ; and those 
who succeeded in forcing their way to the 
top were met hand to hand by the Turks, 
ind cast down headlong upon their com- 
Louis himself fought with the 





pan 

energy of desperation, but had great diffi- 
culty to avoid falling into the enemy’s 
hands. He escaped at last under cover 
of the night, with the remnant of his 


forces, and took up his position before 

Here he restored the discipline 
courage of his disorganized and 
lisheartened 


his captains the plan that was to be pur- 


was resolved that 


and famine, it 
march to Antioch, which still 
remained an independent principality under 


[V., No. 6.—PP 


they should 


VoL. 


in the person of Raymond, the uncle of 
Eleanor of Aquitaine. This prince, pre- 


queen, endeavored to withdraw Louis from 


the grand object of the Crusade—the de- 


a | 


fence of the kingdom of Jerusalem, and 
secure his cooperation in extending the 
limits and the power of his principality of 
Antioch. The Prince of Tripoli formed 
a similar design; but Louis rejected the 
offers of both, and marched, after a short 
delay, to Jerusalem. The Emperor Con- 
1 was there before him, having left Con- 


rad 


stantinople with promises of assistance 


| from Manuel Comnenus—assistance which 





followers, and debated with | 


After suffering severely both from | 


never arrived, and was never intended. 

A great council of the Christian princes 
of Palestine, and the leaders of the Cru- 
sade, was then summoned, to discuss the 
future of the lt 
ultimately determined that it would fur- 
ther the cause of the cross in creater 
if the united armies, instead of 
proceeding to Edessa, laid siege to the 
city of Damascus, and drove the Saracens 
from that strong position. 

Though they all agreed upon the policy 
of the plan, yet every one had his own 
notions as to the means of executing it. 
The Emperor Conrad was jealous of the 
king of France, and the king of France 
was disgusted with them all. But he had 
come out to Palestine in accordance with 
a solemn vow; and he determined to re- 
main to the very last moment that 
chance was left of effecting any good for 
the cause he had set his heart on. 

The siege of Damascus was accordingly 


operations war. was 
a 


degree 


a 


commenced, and with so much ability and 
vigor that the Christians gained a con- 
the very outset. 
For weeks the siege was pressed, till the 


siderable advantage at 


shattered fortifications and diminishing 
resistance of the besieged gave evidence 
that the city could not hold out much 
At that the 
jealousy of the leaders led to dissensions 
that the utter failure, not 
only of the siege, but of the Crusade. A 
modern cookery-book, in giving a recipe 


longer. moment insane 


soon caused 


for cooking a hare, says, “ First eatch your 
hare, and then kill it’”—a maxim of in- 
disputable wisdom. The Christian chiefs, 
on this occasion, had not so much sagacity, 
for they began a violent dispute among 
themselves for the possession of a city 
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which was still unconquered. Therebeing § [WR HEEL OF TYRANNY—THE TER- 


already a prince of Antioch and a prince 
of Tripoli, twenty claimants started for 
the principality of Damascus ; and a grand 
council of the leaders was held to deter- 
whom the honor 


individual on 


Many valuable days were 


mine the 
should de volve P 
wasted in this discussion, the enemy in the 
gaining strength their 
inactivity. It was at length, after a stormy 
deliberation, agreed that Count Robert of 
Flanders, who had twice visited the Holy 
Land, should be invested with the dignity. 
The other claimants refused to recognize 


meanwhile from 


him or to cooperate in the siege until a 
more equitable had 
Suspicion filled the camp; the 
and 


arrangement been 
made. 
most sinister rumors of intrigues 
treachery were set afloat; and the dis- 
contented withdrew at last 


to the other side of the city, and com- 


candidates 


menced operations on their own account 
They 
were soon joined by the rest of the army. 
The consequence was that the weakest 


without a probability of success. 


side of the city, and that on which they 
had already made considerable progress in 
the work of demolition, was left uncovered. 
The enemy was prompt to profit by the 
mistake, and received an abundant supply 
of provisions, and refortified the walls, 
before the Crusaders came to their senses 
When this desirable event hap- 
pened, it was too late. Saph Eddin, the 
powerful emir of Mousoul, the 
neighborhood, at the head of a large army, 


again. 


was in 
advancing by forced marches to the relief 
of the city. The siege was abandoned, and 
the Crusaders returned to Jerusalem, hav- 
ing done nothing to weaken the enemy, but 
everything to weaken themselves. 

The freshness of enthusiasm had now 
completely subsided ; even the meanest 

at 
zeal 


heart. Conrad, 


at the outset so 


soldiers were sick 
from whose fierce 
been expected, was 
to 


Europe with the poor remnant of his host. 


much might have 


wearied with reverses, and returned 


Louis lingered a short time longer, for 


very shame; but the pressing solicitations 
of his minister Suger induced him to re- 
turn to France. Thus ended the second 
Crusade. 

of defeats. 


in 


Its history is but a chronicle 
It left the kingdom of Je- 
a it 

gained nothing but 

disgrace for its leaders. 

(To be continued.) 


rusalem worse state than when 


quitted Europe, and 


RORS OF JESUITISM. 
CHAPTER IV. 

\ THEN the party reached Berchtesga- 
den, they dismounted at the door of 

the inn, where the boys were to pass the 
nicht. Refreshments were offered 
but they felt too miserable to be induced 
to eat. They lay down, as they were de- 
sired, on the bed which had been provided 


them, 


| for them, with the feeling that it would 


| be impossible to sleep ; 


but in a short 


| time, quite exhausted by the violent and 


| unusual emotion they had undergone, they 


sunk into profound repose. 
The monk, who was their guardian for 


| the present, and whom we will call Father 


ia sigh. 


Eustace, looked at them for a moment 


as they slept, and then turned away with 
Perhaps he thought of their 


| awaking, and, O! reader, do you know 


| a heavy sorrow ? 


what it is to awake for the first time after 
None of you may have 
had such experience, but you have all 
known that waking after a slight trouble 
is a sorrowful thing, and that may help 
you to conceive what it is in deeper afflic 
tion. The act of disobedience, the tem 
porary loss of a friend or playfellow, ever 
a broken toy, will produce uneasines: 
which is lost in the slumbers of the night. 
When you open your eyes, comes first a 


| sensation of pain, you know not why, and 


by degrees the full sense of your distress, 


| seeming still more acute from the respite 
which has been so lately granted. What 


then, think you, must have been the feel- 
ings of Rudolph and Hans when the sun 
shone brightly upon them, and awoke them 
the next morning after a day so terrible ? 
Rudolph started up, and looked 
He turned sick when he 


bered all, and sank down again in despair. 


wildly 


around. remem- 


He wondered how the sun could shine 
that morning; he would rather it had al- 
ways remained dark ; and he buried his 


face under the rough coverlid with which 
the bed was furnished, that he might keep 
out the light a little longer. He hoped 
that Hans would not yet ; 
would keep still, for fear of disturbing 


awake he 


him. But his movements had already 


| effected what he was so desirous of avoid- 


| 


ing, and the sobs and tears of Hans soon 
roused him to exertion. Had he not pro- 
mised to forget himself, in order to guard 


and comfort his younger and weaker bro- 
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ther? If his lips had not uttered such a 
vow, his heart had when he accepted the 
his father had confided to him; and 


trust 
could he ever forget that moment? The 
thought made him a new creature. He 


had rolled himself up a moment ago with 
a kind of resolution that he would never 
rise again, come what might ; but now he 
was bending over his brother, and speak- 
ing soothing words, which soon made the 
little fellow’s grief less violent. 

They were early desired to prepare for 
their journey. Father Eustace approach- 
ed them with a kind face and gentle smile, 
but Rudolph shrank from him with disgust. 
He was too intimately associated in the 
boy’s mind with the scene of yesterday to 
be looked upon patiently at present. The 
father perceived it, and turned away with 
a sad smile. 

The boys did not refuse food this morn- 
ing, for they were now greatly in need of 


it. ‘They had many companions in afilic- 
tion. About twenty children set off with 
them from Berchtesgaden, and asad sight 


Many 


a bystander dried the tears which he was 


it was to witness their departure. 


afraid of allowing to be seen, while he 
looked at the pale children, and thought 


of the parents, wandering homeless and 
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friendless, uncertain of the fate of these | 


poor little ones. Some said it was as it 
should be; the land would thrive when it 
was freed from the heretics, and the chil- 
dren would be better under the of 
the Church, than under that of parents who 
had forsaken the faith. But those 
who said so were but few. 


The tw6d boys traveled for some time 


care 


true 


There was some comfort in that thought 
Hans allowed. 

* But don’t say anything about going 
back to father and mother, Hans. It is 
much better that no one should suppose 
we ever thought of such a thing.” 

Hans promised silence, and kept his 
promise. His mind was in some degree 
relieved, and, with all the volatility of 
childhood, he began to be amused with 
the fresh objects which he saw on the way 
and to form an acquaintance with some 
of the children of his own age among 
whom he found himself. 

Compared with the situation of many 
of the poor children who, in other parts 
of the country, were thus forcibly separ- 
ated from their parents, that of our young 
travelers might be looked upon as an 
enviable one. The presence of Father 
Eustace secured them from personal ill- 
treatment, and there were many who, like 
Hans, could become cheerful, and at times 
even playful, as they journeyed along. 

Rudolph was not of this number. He 
was older, and he could comprehend 
enough of the difficulties of the situation 
in which his father and mother must be 
placed, to feel seriously uneasy on their 
account, as well as on his own. He felt 
convinced that they would make their way 
to he aware that the 


Prussia ; but was 


| journey was long, and he knew of no re- 


silently enough, each engrossed by his own | 


sorrow. All at once Hans drew near to 


Rudolph, and whispered, *‘ I wish we knew 


where father and mother are gone. Can 
you guess, Rudolph ?” 
Rudolph looked at him for a moment, and 


then said, ‘I think, indeed I am almost 


| they got there. 


sources they possessed to maintain them- 
selves on the way, beyond the charity of 
the inhabitants of the countries through 
which they would pass. But he had 
heard that the inhabitants of Protestant 
states received and assisted the emigrants 
and sympathy, so he com- 
as well as he could with 

He did not trouble him- 
what they would do when 
He had been thinking 


with kindness 
forted himself 
that reflection. 
self to inquire 


| of Prussia as a place of refuge, till he 


sure I can, Hans; but we had better not | 


talk of them now.” 

‘No, no, I won’t; but just tell me this 
—Do you think we shall ever, ever in our 
lives, | mean, get back to them?” And 
here the little boy’s lip quivered, and he 
could say no more. 

“ Yes; that we shall,” answered Rudolph, 
quickly ; then he checked himself—* you 
know we shall be men some time, and 
then we can go where we like, I sup- 


pose.” 


felt he should consider them safe and hap- 
py; if he could only know they had ar- 
rived in that country. It was some satis- 
faction to him to think that he too was 
traveling in the direction of Prussia, for 
he knew it lay to the north, and the party 
had kept a northerly course ever since 
they had set out from Berchtesgaden. 

He thought so much about his parents, 


| that he had no leisure to reflect on his own 


situation, or to conjecture what might be 
the fate that awaited him and Hans. He 


| had no curiosity to know where they were 
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going, and would probably have journeyed 


some time longer without wondering when 


they were to stop, or noticing any of the 


places through which they passed, when, 


sight of a city much larger 


on coming in 


than anv town he had ever betore be held, 
he heard some one mention the name of 
saizou ! 


! ' 
How oiten 


had Rudolph heard this town described, 
+} 


Yes; this was Salzburgh 


and wished to see it, but with no more 
idea of ever having his wish gratified, than 


oi behoiding the 
Paris or Vienna! 


many the young men travel far and wide 


far-distant capitals of 


In some parts of Ger- 


ir Fatherland, but the 


ibitants ol Be rentes raden St ldom leave 


their native valleys, and Rudolph had not 


nagined that he was likely to depart from 
the habits of his countrymen. Yet now 
| vas at the ites of Salzburgh, and 
in a short time within its walls. But he 
viewed all its magnificence—for magnifi- 
cent eed it appeared to him—with little 
t Indeed he felt rather relieved 
otherwise, when, turning into a re- 

d part of the city, and entering the 
rates of an inclosure, which seemed the 
( \ of a large building, he was told 

fie joul ey Was dal an end. 

tlans shivered a the ponde ous gate 
I ehind them, and they tound them- 
selves transported from the bright sun- 

1e, and the life and gayety of the streets, 
to somber shade and solemn stillness 
( s cloistral habitation. It was, in 

1, an old monastery, which had been 
hastily arranged as an asylum for the chil- 
dren of the exiled heretics Here they 

ere to be brought up under the care ot 
Jesuits, and thus their rulers hoped, 

i measure to counteract the evils 
which would fall upon the land by the loss 
( so many of its most indus S occu- 
pants Be ies thls, the Jes t kne W 
that more certain way to make men 
, olics tortures and linprisonment 
“ o instill the doctrines of Rome into 
th minds while youn The Vu ved, 
th lore, that lo separate these children 
tro their parents, and to instruet them 
( y in the true faith, was a duty. the 
performance of which would be in the 
iiohe degree acceptable to the Al- 
mighty 

[hie dull monastic regu ity ol © ille¢ 
led by our young mo taineers, l Le lr 


new wvode, contrasted st hvely With thelr 
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former habits. Children who had been 
accustomed to clamber about the moun- 


tains with as much freedom as the wild- 


goat; who had passed the greater part of 
their time in the open air; and who had 
never been accustomed to mental exercise, 
found it irksome beyond measure to be 
confined to the school-ground for exercise ; 
to be kept for hours entirely within doors ; 


and 


o through tedious 


long prayers, and 


to be compt lled to o 
ceremonies, to listen to 


to be called upon to attend to a cours 


} ] 
snowed 


Very few 


themselves ¢ Lp ib 
tellectual culture, and the 


of dayly instruction. 
’ 


e of receiving much in- 


number 


greater 


rcised in some manual labor, or 


were exe 


her ly i} ory 
MCMSeIVeS lil Ca&ry- 


encourage dl to ¢ mploy ( 


ing wood, which art still supplies many of 
their countrymen with a slender subsist- 





f+ 


Rudolph was one of the few who showed 


a desire and capacity for mental improve- 
His father had taught him to read, 


accomplishment 


ment 


L rare among 


taineers of Berchtesgaden, and he 


himself with so much diligence to his 
books, that he made rapid progres His 
ilent for music was so notices he 
received instructior that art, which was 
ghly prized in the monastery ILis 


stry and ability soon brought him into 





notice The fathers—tor their teache 

were all priests and Jesuits—thought that 
hit one day be an ornament to then 
orde Still they « reely under- 


stand him. He was obedient and eor- 


derly, but extremely silent and reserved. 
ted neti \\ 


He Communie 


his ¢ 


yMpahions, and 





ike nO interest in anything but his | ith- 
er Of him he never lost sight for an 
istant. If Rudolph wer ever s DUSYV, 
Hlans seemed to divide his attention with 
his book, and in the hours Of re Xxation 
he hovered round the boy like guardian 
spirit 

‘There was soon cause for watehfulness 
ind anxiety, for Hans fell ill in the cours¢ 


ll ¢} 


of the winter, so ill, that Rudolph, who had 
little of sickness, thought h 


seen but 


must have died. Many of the children 
suffered, as well they might, from so com- 
plete a change in all their habits. One 
died, and Rudolph felt all that awe which 
the young feel when they come for the 
first time into the presence of the great 


destroyer. He thought that H ns might 


Svon be carried away Lorey » ike thnelr 
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poor little companion, and then how could 
he meet his mother again, and answer her 
inquiries for her darling boy? He dared 
not dwell upon this, it was so exquisitely 
painful, and he tried to drive the thought 
away from him; but in spite of all his 
efforts, it would enter his mind very often. 

He now felt their desolation doubly. 


If 


He could not complain of bad usage. 





it had not been for the galling sense of the | 


injustice of which they were the victims, | 


which never vanished from the sensitive 
mind of Rudolph, he might have felt grate- 
ful for much that was conferred upon them. 


The patient was better nursed and more 


skillfully treated than he could have been | 


at home, and at other times no one had 


The 


were indeed 


been used with cruelty. teachers 
the 


when 


In establishment 


boy S were 


had no oceasion to complain of them, ex- 


cept when, as was sometimes the case, 
they descanted to the children on the 
wickedness of their parents, and of the 
certainty of these dear relations ineurring 
the divine vengeance for their abominable 
heresy. Such discourses were intended 
as warnings, and they did frighten some 


R udolph 


of the boys, and make them ery. 


only grew angry, for he did not believe 
one word of all this, and on these oceca- 
sions he had difficulty in concealing his 


indignation. 
It is true 


n this str 


her Eustace never talked 
He was always kind and 
is the 


but he w directer of the 


erentle 


establishment, and 


the boys had little in- 


dividual intercourse with him. 


stern | 
intractable, but Rudolph 


Rudolph | 


shrank from him when he did approach, 
for he felt as if Father Eustace had been 
in some way the cause of all their suffer- | 
ings. But, if nob dy oppresse¢ d them, 


there was nobody to love them—not a 


hool cared 


single person in all that large h 


se 


whether they were dead or alive, and Ru- 


dolph felt sometimes as if he did not care 


either 
One day Hans 
nd ill than he h 


fever ran very h 


seeme d 


restless 


His 


more 
d previously been. 
mind wandered 


that was administered tended in the least 


strangely, and nothing 


to compose him. ‘Toward evening, how- 
ever, he sank into sleep, and, broken and 


listurbed as his slumbers were, they were 


hailed with thankfulness by his attentive 
“se It was some comfort to Rudolph 
that he as allowed to assume this office 


gh for many hours, his 


himself, for to have been absent from the 
patient while in so critical a state would 
have considerably augmented his distress. 
He 


had had little sleep for several nights, 


This evening he was very tired. 


and being unaccustomed to watching, and 
exhausted by anxiety, he was completely 
As he knelt by the bedside, 
with his head resting on his hands, he 
yielded in spite of himself to the drowsy 


worn out. 


feeling whieh came over him, and was 


soon as profoundly asleep as if he had 
in his father’s 
He would perhaps have slept till 


been in his own bed cot- 
tage. 
morning, if he had not been disturbed by 
his brother’s voice, at the sound of which 
he started up, with a feeling of shame at 
having neglected his duty. But 
not wanted ; another person was attend- 
The direct- 
or himself stood by the bedside, adminis- 


1- 
n 


he was 


ing to Hans at’ that moment. 
tering some medicine or cordial to the sie 

child. He then arranged the pillows, and 
smoothed the couch, with as much tender- 
ness as the boy’s mother could herself 
have manifested, and with far more skill. 
As he turned to leave the room, he whis- 
pered, “* Go to bed, Rudolph, your brother 
is better, and will scon be quite well. | 
think he will rest to-night, and I am much 
mistaken if you do not find him a differ- 
He laid hi 


on Rudolph’s head, gave him the custom- 


ent person to-morrow.” s hand 
ary blessing, and glided away. 

The father was right; Hans awoke the 
next morning quite himself, though very 
Rudolph felt almost 
load was 


weak and languid. 
happy all the day, so great a 
taken off his 
Hans pa 
the director, who had been too busy to 
visit him before evening, entered his room, 


heart by this amendment. 


ssed a comfortable day, and when 


he was again fast asleep. 

Rudolph received Father Eustace with 
It was the first time the priest 
had ever seen one on the boy’s face, and 


a smile. 


he smiled too, as he seated himself by the 
patient’s bedside. “ I was a true prophet,” 
said he, in a low voice, after looking for 
some moments at the sleeping boy; “he 
is much better to-night; a few days will 
quite restore him.” 

Rudolph looked up with a countenance 
expressive of grateful joy. 

“You love your brother very much, 
Rudolph,” said Father Eustace, with such 


expression 0 


his worn 


f tenderness in 
moment Rudolph’s pre- 


an 


features. that for a 








judices vanished, and he felt that he had 
a friend by his side, instead of one by 
whom he had been most cruelly wronged. 

“ Love 
tears fell as he spoke ; 


col 
his uvVu 
” 


Lilli 
* Yes, Rudolph, I think I can,” return- 
‘*T too had 


him'!’? answered he, and his 
“ indeed—indeed, 


you cannot tell how much I love 


ed the father, with a smile. 
he 
as dear 
too 
ed, longer than you will watch, 


after a 
to 


a brother,” continued pause, 
a brothe r who was 


Hans is to you. | 
his sick 


me as 
watched beside 


I hope; but I never saw him rise from 
it: he died in my arms, and I shall see 
him no more, till we meet in a _ better 
world above.” 

Rudoly n looked interested, and his 
tears flowed from sympathy. After awhile, 
he said, *“* But you could do without him 
better than I can do without Hans; you 
had a father or mother, or some friend 
left, I daresay, and I have no one but 
hi a.” 

‘No, Rudolph, he was the last. Fathei 


mother, wife, and child, (for I was once a 


father mvself.) were all gone, and my 
poor Victor and I were left, all in all to 
each oth I was nearly old enough to 
be his fathe and 1 loved him with the 
love of a father and of a brother too. | 


worked for him 1 with him, and looked 
to 


th 


an 
ward to the da 


of hi 


y when he should fulfill 


promise s youth, and be numbered 





among the great and good of the earth. 
Vain thoughts! vain hopes! the grave 
closed upon him, and I was indeed alone !” 
‘QO how did you bear - it? cried 
Rudolph; for the feelings of brotherly af- 
fection which they experienced in com- 
mon | eated confidence between the 
low | I the aig ifie ld recto! 
i all we ( ti former for the latte 
had vanished sympathy with his suffe 
ul W] did you do afte ch 
lo 
\ ‘ is I could feel that it was 


that I oucht to submit to 


ement, I dedie 


ce, and endeavored to devote the 
| , Which had before been lay hed upon 
( » the welfare of all my brethren.” 

\ yd who are the Vv , iske I R idoly t 

Hoes not our re rion tt us t t 

men are our brethre et ed the 
| S 

f re your ! 
Sure my so 
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‘You act to me and Hans now like a 
brother or a father,” said Rudolph; “ but 
O!” and here his voice choked, and the 
old feelings rose in his mind, “ why did 
you take us from our parents ?” 

“Why did I compel this poor child to 
drink a_ bitter returned — the 


priest. ‘ Was it not for his own benefit 


potion ? 


If I had not possessed resolution to inflict 
upon him a momentary suffering, he would 
have been still tormented by pain and fe- 
ver, instead of enjoying this quiet slum- 
be “Sg 


Rudolph could 


} that the cases 


He thought that 


not see 
resembled each other. 
| 


no good, but a great deal of misery, had 


resulted from snatching them from their 


parents, and driving those parents from 
their homes, friendless and unprotected. 
He could not help saying something of 
felt. 


‘“* Beware, 


what he 


my son,” said the father, 
; you talk 


It 


the Church 


with some degree of severity 
of what you do not understand. is 
your duty to 


submit to what 


mine to obey her commands 


Crees 5 





Let us fulfill our appointed tasks, witho 
I because they are so hard.” 
Rude ph had too much spect for the 
director and too little command f arcu- 
rit io make further answer; but he did 
not feel that it was the duty of any one 


to commit Injustice and he could not be- 


lieve that any power on earth had a right 


to deprive him of the protectors given 
hin by God himself. Perhaps his coun- 
tenance betrayed something of his feelings ; 
for Father Eustace said no more just then 

ut the authority of the Church. He 
iid heard his father say, that ! things 
W irked together tor good to those who 
loved God; and, hard saying that had 
often seemed, now that his heart was soft 
ened by merey, Kudolph felt that it might 


—true even for him and his parents 


ppler that ht than he had 
been tor many week ind, after bidding 
the director good night, was soon fast 
sleep. 

It was not so with Father Eustace 
He l to l I] ) la ge portio 
of the short space of time which he allow 
ed himself for re S elap ed befor he 
] \ d wo u] n hi p et. lle i ict t 
lessly about the narrow I his head 

nk on his hose 1 At ler » he ppe | 

Su his eves, t V act y teil 
re of t \ in, whi s th 
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only ornament of that simple apartment. 
[t was one of the most beautiful produc- 
tions of the Italian school; for Father 
taste and 


Eustace: of rare 


knowledge in the arts; and, when he gave 


was a man 
up all worldly luxuries, he had reserved 
this as an appropriate addition to the fur- 
niture of his solitary cell. He had placed 
his lamp in a niche of the wall, where its 
light fell full on the face of the Madonna. 
Her eyes, just raised from the child on 
her knee, met his. They had been ac- 
customed to look full of love and encour- 
agement, now their expression was that 
They seemed to lay 
the 
despair of parents, and to forbid his ap- 


of grave reproach. 
to his charge the grief of children, 
proach to the mother of the Redeemer 
with a conscience burdened with so great 
a weight of human anguish. 

* What could have been done?” mut- 
tered “the Church had 
choice but to snatch these innocents from 
their heretic guides, or consign them to 
rlasting destruction —to the 

corrupted sheep, or to give it 


the priest ; no 


eve cleanse 
land of the 
up as the heritage of Satan.” 

“Do not evil that good may come,” 
seemed to be uttered by the lips of the 


Virgin Mother, in solemn answer to his 


appeal. 

He covered his face with his hands as 
he murmured :—* Ilusions sent by Satan 
to withdraw me from my allegiance to the 
Chureh. God help me, or I too may be- 
come heretic!” And he turned away 
from ‘the remonstranees of reason and econ- 
science, those guides given by God for 
our direction, as if they had been tempta- 
tions of the evil one. 

Father Eustace was a man of great 
conscientiousness, lofty powers of reason, 
and earnest piety; but, from his earliest 
childhoo l, he had hee n accustome d to con- 


sider the 


uthority of the Church as iden- 
tical with that of God; and, therefore, to 
believe it his duty to submit implicitly 


decrees. Reason and conscience 


to ner 
were thus compelled to bow to the deci- 


but they would 


sions of popes and bishops ; 


at times make themselves heard, and 
hence arose a struggle in the mind of 
Father Eustace, to which a less sincere 
or a less penetrative mind would have 
been a stranger. Perhaps none of the 


this iniquit 
than this man, though he w 


He was hu 


; of 


ous persecution suf- 
a8 


more 


Loo 


l- 


nstruments. 


| tertained and examined. 


mane to contemplate even necessary and 
inevitable suffering without pain, and, in 
spite of his habitual reverence for the 
authority in obedience to which he saw 
children snatched from their parents, and 
parents driven from their homes, doubts 
would at times intrude as to the rectitude 
of such proceedings. But these doubts 
were hastily banished, instead of being en- 
He was accus- 
tomed to regard them as the reluctance 
of his own weak and sinful nature to per- 


| form a painful duty, perhaps even as the 


| this night. 


suggestions of the tempter, and they were 


| scrupulously confessed and sincerely ex- 


piated. Only after prayer and penance, 
and not till exhausted by watching and 
anxious thought, did he lie down to rest 
Perhaps it was the weakness 


| which he consequently experienced that 


| made him 


| of fear. 


feel that his life could not be 
long. 

*‘ It will soon be over,” he said to him- 
self, “this time of doubt, of error, and 
In thy kingdom there will be 
nothing but truth, light, and love. There 
I shall be restored to those blessed saints, 


| of whom these precious relics are but the 


sad memorial. 


Lord, hasten the hour of 
my departure !” 

The priest’s relics were three locks of 
One black, 
curl; one fair and silky, and so fine and 
short, that it must been cut from 
an infant’s brow; the other, a thick tress 
of a rich Father Eus- 
tace kissed them tenderly, as he returned 
them to the receptacle, and placed them 


hair. was a long, shining 


have 


chestnut brown. 


beneath his pillow. 


CHAPTER V. 


Hans for children of 
his age, possessed of a good constitution, 


soon recovered P4 


speedily rally when disease is once sub- 
dued. Perhaps he looked less rosy and 
plump than he used to look at home; but 
he was strong and cheerful, for he had 
become more reconciled to his condition, 
Rudolph, 


now that his anxiety was at an end, sank 


and pined less for his parents. 


back into his quiet reserve, busying him- 
self with his holding little 
communication with any one except his 
brother. He was kind to all the children, 
particularly to the younger ones, being 
] and to 


books, and 


ever ready to do a kind action, 
comfort those in distress. He spoke to 
10 one of the thoughts with which his 
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mind was continually filled. It might 
be that he knew not whom to trust, or 
that he would not involve any one in the 
trouble which the schemes he already be- 


to revolve in his mind might bring 
At any rate 


gan 


upon himself. he was silent, 


except upon the most indifferent subjects. 
He never alluded to their former life, 
nor ke of their parents. If any of the 





others referred to the past, he turned the 
conversation into another channel as soon 
18 possible. 
he illness of Hans, Father 
Eustace had watched Rudolph with pecu- 
He thought 


ities in the boy, which, by ¢ 


Ever since t 
interest. he recognized 
ul- 
mem- 


could be 


a useful 
if he 
himself to the Chur 
this 


man 


make him 
) 


rae 


rht 


tivation, 
ber 


Itii 
the Jesuit o 


ito de dicate 


ol 


r, 
induce ch. 
Che 
was tle 


could de vou 


father that 


sincerely believed 


worthiest calling to which 


himself; and that by en- 


de to lead the boy to embrace 


avoring 





very well,” said Father Mat- 





i lL iat, comfortable -looking pl 
when his superior was one day praising 
) = * ? ™ 6s ] ] 
Rudolph s industry oe 10 18 L Vé well 
to be industrious,” and he shru his 
rs; ** but L would rather st y 
nd ready to be instructed, than 
, , ; 
uWays poring over books, and never listen- 
ing to the wholesome doctrine which we 
ire Willing to teach him. 
Ila ( | 1c¢ 7 ne { the ( 
I i time \ come | doi not, 
uv} } , 
en I Wilil g iv rec e vou l 
ue Unt til has i ru 
i ure ¢ d his earlier imy on 
fet him take his ov Way lo Improve fn 
self 
il l reanuy 1s mproving fin 9 
ud the othe will be all very well 
: 
but I do not like this presumptuous scel 
i \ ig it Vy to 
sy I fear, indeed, youn s he hit 
1? } 
Lire y entertains ! of t se cursed 
pinions. We are slack in di 
11 
Wet > Inve ug this m té nd 
| his mind trom these OMINALLOI 
| him alone s the 
‘ i at to nin b ) al W ‘ 
} 
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be 


young mind by these means than by any- 


faith will better recommended to his 


thing you could do to force him to em- 


it. 


brace What is he studying so in- 


tently 


Mat- 
‘he is always poring over maps 
it , OF 
what use ca to him 2 
When | vith 
| such information as fitted me to perform 


| “It is a map,” returned Father 


thew ; 


and charts is a strange fancy 


n such knowledge be 
was youn. | was satisfied 


the holy offices without seeking after 


learning that could never profit me 
in believ- 


He 


an- 


| The director had no difficulty 
the 


could seareely 


ing wi father’s statement 


rtny 


restrain a smile as he 


swered, * Be iussured God never gives a 


talent in vain. Some measure of curi- 
osity and enterprise was perhaps neces- 


ds le d 


iry to aid the burning love which | 








our missionaries into savage lands, and 
among savage people, to save ruined 
ice There they work the work of 
ingels! Would to God my lot |} been 
cast with theirs !” 

Fath r Matthew ope ned his eves wide 
with astonishment. No man could have 
more to say about the torments of martyrs 

dt ic sufferings of missionaries han t 
but he possessed little of the « ind 
self-denial which could make man 
either the one or the other, and he could 
not comprehend the wish to exchange the 
ease and sec urily of the cloister for the 
labors and perils of the wilderness Ile 

{ not understand that, to mind like 
hat of Fat r Eust ice, such scenes as 
those in which he had been compelled to 
De l sh were more ter- 

( , thirst, or the many 
otn desert : 

Me iwi t! vy I d ap} 0 ce} ( R - 
ce nd tl director bent ove im =to 
( \ th object which so ¢ | tely 
( ossed his attention \ map of Ger- 
Hiany s spread out before him [Lis 
finger followed the course of the Salza 
ll join the Inn; then traced the 


r onward to the town of Passau, 


with the Danube. 


t unites 





said the directo 
| 


al his volee, and ce 


ored deeply when he found himself ob- 
served —*“ behold the effects of union. 
The Salza and the Inn are, separately, 
onifie rive but, united, they form 
ho stream The Danube is com- 














THE 


paratively tossed ‘ile till it receives 
their waters, but, by 
these it rolls mighty 
river, bearing on its ample bosom ships 


united increased 


. m 
tributaries, on, a 


laden with merchandise, and enriching 
the lands through which it ‘passes with 
the benefits of commerce. ‘Thus our 


brotherhood, strong in union, has borne 
the waters of salvation to many an arid 
Who would not be a tributary to 
vam 2 


Eustace 


land. 
such a stré 

Father 
the 


some 


traced the course of 
Danube, and gave a short account of 
of the 
passes. Rudolph listened 
with something of embarrassment. 

* You are 
saidhe. Rudolph answered in th 
“Tf 
countries, 


countries through which it 
attentively, 
fond of geog 
affirma- 
of 


some 


to read accounts 
lend 


misslona 


like 


] 


tive. you 


foreign will you 


written in 


America. 
those 


books by our ries 


They 


regions, 


have traveled far in 


distant and as they have 


the knowledge and ability to deseribe 
what they see, it is to them principally 
that we are indebted for what informa- 
tion we possess of the provinces they 
have visited. How would you like to 
travel so far from home 2” 


but 


| 


Rudolph answered, as probably most 
boys would have answered such a ques- 
tion, that he did not know. He thought 
to himself that the countries through 
which he wished to travel were not so far 
‘ unt However, he thanked the di- 
ecto | said he should like much to | 
re L the promise d books. 

There is something wrong,” observed 





Fath tthew, with a yient shake of 
the head, as soon as they turned away ; 
‘did you see how he colored, and how 
cont he looked, when you spoke to | 
him 

* Not unnatural in a boy of his age, 
when so suddenly accosted by his mas- 
ters,’ returned the director 

“Well, well; we shall see, shall 
see!” said Father Matthew. And with 
this propheey, of the fulfillment of which 
there could be no doubt whatever, the 
conversation closed. 

CHAPTER VI. 

Ir might be si ipposed, from the wording 
of Father Matthew’s predition, that its 
signification was somewhat indefinite but 
it a] red that the worthy father himseif 
was by no means of that opinion; for, on 
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raphy, Rudolph,” | 


JESUITISM. 
evening, when Rudolph and Hans did not 
appear at the cloister, after having been 


sent an errand, he exclaimed, ‘ 


said it would be so!” 


‘T always 


he had ut- 


profound observation with w hich 


It was many months since 
tered the 
ist chapter closed, and with the lapse 
greater 


our le 
of time the boys had obtained a 
of liberty than they 

Indeed, the elder ones were now 


degree had at first 
enjoyed. 
employed in performing those offices which 
fall the 
leading to 
the for 
rendered their 

Rudolph had 


been sent on a distant expedition, 


in monastic houses generally 


share of lay-brothers ; and this, 
their 


several 


absent from cloister 


a time, 


being 
hours at 
condition less monotonous. 
that day 
1 requested that Hans might be al- 
lowed to accompany Father Mat- 
had but he always 
withheld his permission at the first 
having the idea that saying No kept up his 
consented just 
Hans 

DOVS were 
Ru- 
now all 
Late a 


ssengers 


and hac 
him. 
thew at first refused ; 
asking, 


authority. However, he 
before Rudolph left the 
went. When the names of the 
called at night, neither 
dolph was there to answer. 


house, and 


he nor 


And 


was excitement and eonjecture. 


over 


Ss 


it was, the director dispatched me 





to the place whither they had been sent, 
for he feared that an accident might be the 
cause of their nonappearan *e, Father 
Matthew raised his eyebrows, shrugged 
his shoulders, and shook his he ad—signs 
which, like his former prophecy, might be 
interpreted hereafter according to the 
event. If he had any conjectures at all 
coneerning the absence of the boys, they 
were very vague. Some suspicion of their 
being spirited through the air by demons 
or witches, with both of whom all hereties 
were in leacue, floated through his imag- 
ination. hat they had voluntarily fled, 
with no abettor but their own will, and no 
aid but in their own energy, was a notion 
which never entered his head for an in- 


imed of 


He 


undert 


would never have d 
If; de 


] 
rs ¢ 


stant. re 


such an aking himse iw, then, 


could he attribute it to othe 
Nevertheless, thus had they de 


if the good father could have 


parted ; 
and taken a 


It] 
have 


m just then, he would ha 
nit thirty 


peep at Lie seen 


he hollow of a rock, al 


them in 

miles distant, which they had chosen for 
their resting-place for the night. He 
would have pitied them, too; for of 


comforts 
ind which 


ther 


and all the 
to no 


warmth, food, 
hy 


which are indifferent re 
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. | 
certainly formed an important item in his 
estimate of human happiness, they then 
moderate 


possessed but a 


There they 


very portion. 


were, crouching over the fire | 


which they had kindled as much for the | 
sake of its cheerful appearance, as for 
protection from the cold and damp of the | 
n I It seemed a little less lonely | 
s the wood blazed and crackled: and, | 
tired as the y were, they looked about for | 
more sticks before it was quite dark, in | 


up until 
Then they ate their supper 
of a scanty supply of dry 


Rudolph had brought 


which he |} 


ord r to kee » the fire 


they could 


vo to ale f p- 





with 


him, and ad been for some time 


saving from his dayly allowance in prepa- 
ration for his intended flight. He took 
the ecaution of reserving a portion of 
his store for breakfast, so that the share | 


for the evening meal was not sufficiently | 
a 
large to detain them very long at supper. | 


Whe tw 
time | 


finished, they sat for some 


yy the fire, for, although very tired, 


not so slee DV 


they were as they had been 


| 
at their noonday rest. Hans was a little | 
nervous; he was a very timid child, and | 
did not like spending the night in this 
lonely spot, with no one near but Rudolph. | 
He starte when a large moth flew by, | 
eted by the flame ; and when an owl } 
hooted at 1 rreat distance from the place | 
of their encampment, he inquired anxious- 
ly 1 t noise was. Rudojph endea- 
vor 1 to divert his thoughts by talking 
bi ~ common when people try to | 
make ‘onversation, he could find very 
lit He wondered what would | 
be the cloister when they were 
m ( I'his seemed to interest Hans 
for he took up the discourse at once. | 
How Fath Matthew would stare!’ 
hes how he would send the boys | 
to { them in all manner of 
1 kely s:” tl was to say. wnen 
I uprehended they were miss- | 
) t lways a long i eltore 
Fat! I ew could com nd any- | 
ae es of the poor priest, | 
} t { expreasive of hawil } 
had seen sometimes with 
le ( ( I, ed as he w he lat vine | 
) | , Hans,” said Rudolph; * 1] 
eal t think of our ing W Ss 
M ! t h I could not he Ip it.’ 
\\ mu mean 2”? asked Hans 
\\ ms deceitful to undertake 
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their errands, and then to run away in- 
stead of doing them; and i wish I could 


have 


got away by any other means,” said 
Rudolph. 

“7 don’t think you had much choice 
about undertaking the errand,” said Hans: 
‘“‘and | am sure we are not bound to obey 
It: 
they have no right to order us—no right 


their commands when we can avoid 
to take charge of us at all.” 

“| know that,” returned Rudolph ; 
I believe { 


to escape, and go in search of father and 


“and 


have done right in contriving 


mother. Sut, though I have told no lies, 
[ have kept my intentions secret, and done 
my best to prevent their being suspected ; 
that. | 


en otherwise 


is something false in 


be 


and there 
would rather it had 
“ You need 


it, 


not trouble yoursé If about 
have done 


Ask 


said Hans, stoutly ; ‘ you 


nothing wrong, I am father 


sure. 
when we see him.” 
* T wish I could ask him,” sig! 
dolph. 
** Do you think we shall be followed to- 


morrow asked Hans. 


“1 think they will search for us in dif- 
fere nt directions, nd we shall ce V 
be in more danger of discovery than we 
have been to-« A They would not ex- 
pect us back until this afternoon; then 
they would waitsome time before they 
made any inquiry, thinking we might be 
loitering—if they remembered anything 
about us But to-night we shall be 
missed, and to-morrow, most likely, we 
shall be sought: so we had better avoid 
the high roads, and make the best of « 


way early in the morning.” 

‘Surely, surely, they won't overtake 
us!’’ cried Hans. 

*O, no, | don’t think there is any 
danger of their finding us among the 
woods and hills : but we had better lie 


down and 70 to sl ep, tor | shor a ] ke to 


awake very early, and be off again.” 
There is no use in lying down just 
yet, Rudolph 4 ] cannot vo to sle p Just 
tell me this—What made you take such a 
sudden fit as to set off to seek father and 
mother this morning Did you ever think 
of it before 
Yes, Rudolph said, he had thought of it, 
ind intended it ever nee they en ed 
the cloister he had only w ed fo in 
opportunity to € scape. Hans was n- 
ished. WW hatever he thought about, he 
very speedily communicated to somebody 
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else, and he could not imagine how any 
one could keep his designs locked up with- 
in his own bosom. 

* Then I suppose you were thinking of 
this when you walked about sometimes, 
taking no notice of anything about you, 
and the boys used to say you were asleep 
with your But you might 
have told me; I would never have said 


eyes open. 


a word.” 

Rudolph did not feel so sure of this, 
but he answered, “ It would have done no 
good; you would only have been very 
uneasy if I had.” 

‘** Well, perhaps so. I daresay I should 
have felt as if everybody knew all about 
it, and 
But why did you not set off before 2 


was continually watching me. 
We 
might have got away two months ago.” 

‘We should not have found it very 
agreeable to have passed the night here, 
so early in the season,” said Rudolph ; “ it 
is chilly enough as it is, and we shall have 
many more such lodgings before we reach 
Prussia.” 
2”? said Hans; and his face 
a little longer. 

* You know I told you, Hans, that we 
should have many hardships and much 


grew 


fatigue to go through; but the morning 
was so fine, and you were in such high 
spirits, that I am afraid you did not pay 
much attention. Perhaps you would not 


have consented to come, if you had ?” 
Yes, Hans 


walking on a fine spring morning, before 


thought he should; but 
they were so very tired, and passing the 
night in a place like this, were two very 
different things. 

* Well, you will be rested in the morn- 


and the sun will shine again, I hope ; 


ing, 
so lie down on the dry leaves, which really 
make a very good bed, and try to go to 
sle Cc} 


Hans did sleep before Rudolph, for 


the latter had now that feeling of care 


and responsibility on his young mind, 


which is se much more effectual than cold 


and fatigue in scaring away “tired na- 
ture’s sweet restorer.” He had taken the 
first step toward the execution of the de- 
sign, which had filled his whole soul from 
the fatal day when he was deprived of 
liberty and home. There was no daring 
back now. Whether baffled or successful, 


he must take the consequences of his bold- 
ness, and so must Hans—a thought which 
That they 


greatly increased his anxiety. 


| 
| 
} 
| 


should be overtaken, he would not believe. 
The other and more cheering view of the 
case had enough of anxiety in it. He had 
some idea of the extent of the countries 
between him and the Baltic, and he knew 
that the greater part of them must be 
traversed before his object was effected. 


| Then how was he to find those whom he 


sought, even should he reach the promised 
land in safety. 

Thanks to Rudolph’s ignorance and in- 
experience, he did not perceive all the diffi- 
culties that lay before him; and, thanks 
to his youth and buoyancy, hope was as 
strong within him as in any child of for- 
tune whose future is most promising. 
Still he watched the night-clouds, and lis- 
tened to the night-wind, long after the 


| light breathing of Hans announced that 


he had sunk into slumber; and when he 
did sleep, he journeyed forth in imagina- 
tion, beset with hinderances, which some- 
times made him start so as to provoke an 


| impatient expression from his companion, 


| who crept as close to him as possible for 


the sake of warmth and shelter. 
When they awoke in the morning, their 
limbs felt stiff and painful, from the exer- 


| cise of the day before, as wellas from the 


damp and cold of their out-of-door resting- 
place. They finished the fragments of 
their bread and cheese—a slender break- 
fast upon which to commence a day of 
toil—and then set It would 
seem strange to most travelers to under- 


out again. 


| take a journey with such a slender know- 


| poring. 


ledge of the country as was possessed by 
our young adventurer. The only means 
he had of directing his course was by a 
route he had marked out for himself on 
the maps over which he was so fond of 

He had determined to make his 

Passau, (a town on the Bavarian 
frontier,) and then 
Bohemia, where, at any rate, they would 
feel falling into the 
hands of their enemies. Had they dared 
to travel on the high roads, and to ask in- 


way to 
to cross at once into 
again 


secure from 


formation as they went along, the design 
of reaching Passau would not have been 
difficult to put for Ru- 


dolph had taken care to inform himself of 


into execution; 
the names of some of the places through 
which they must pass on their way thither. 
But 


burgh, 


while in the neighborhood of Salz- 
it would have been dangerous to 
ask questions. The only thing to be done 


this day was to strike across the country 
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is nearly as possible in the same direction 
is the road which led to Lauffen, the nea 
est town, and the place which, had they 
it, 
terminus of that day’s march. 
early when they started, that Rudolph 


dared to enter would have been the 


It was so 


thought they might venture to keep along 
vithout 
The 


only thing they met was a wagon, and, as 


the high road for an hour or two, 


uny_ risk of encountering travelers. 


they had perceived it at a distance, they 
hid 
At sunrise 


crept bushes, and them- 


selves 


into some 


intil it had passed. 


they turned from the road; and now the 
difficulties of traveling began in good 


earnest. Besides the uncertainty of their 
course, they encounted many obstacles : 
tangled woods to be pressed through, steep 
precipices to be descended, rapid streams 


to be forded—all which hinderances would 


have been avoided if they could have ke pt 


the beaten track. They toiled along, how- 


in tolerable spirits, till, to his great 


ever 

dismay, Rudolph discovered that he had 
lost every trace of the way. He had 
labored to keep the hich road in view, 


and, by climbing a hill or a tree from time 
he had to 
same direction for 
had 


a path of any kind 


to time, managed stear his 


a vhi ©. 
But now every trace of it vanished ; 
nor was there 


They had arrived at a wild, heath- 


like plain, with no trace of cultivation as 
far as the eve eould reach All that 
ould be done was to keep L nortnw 1 
( nd this Rudolph did, to the st 
f his power, by observing the position of 
the s 


walked on, until, quite exhausted 


by fatigue and hunger, they sat down on 


t to res Hans began to ery. 
In the itation which his exhausted state 
produced, he forgot all his hopes of again 
seeing his parents, all the confinement 
other hardships from which he had 
escaped, and only mindful of his pre- 
t sufferings, could not refrain from 
b] ming Rudolph is the cause of his trials. 
I am so tired,” he whimpered, “ and my 
et are so sor [ can’t walk any more, 
I’m re ind I’m so hungry, too, for | 
1 not half enough to eat at breakfast 
| sh had not runaway, Rudolph; we 
1 pl y to eat at the cloister. and we 
b starved to death here. it il] 
Vi de Ing . 
P Rudolph! his heart was full enough 
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body had exhausted his strength and en- 
feebled his nerves, and this reproach was 
He cove red his 


face with his hands, and burst into tears. 


more than he could bear. 


Selfish and querulous people are some- 
times recalled to reason by the effect of 
their own hasty and unreasonable words. 


| Hans now remembered that Rudolph had 


| suffered quite, as much as he, and had, 


] 


{| moreover, contented himself with the 


smaller share of supper and of breakfast, 
and had given up the warmest sleeping- 


corner, in order that he might be more 
| comfortable. When he thought of thes 
things, he felt that it was unfair, by un- 
kind words and reproaches, to add to his 
brother’s hardships, and immediately tried 


to soothe him, to the best of his por 
“Don’t ery, Rudolph, don’t ery 


not mean to say that; but what a 


2 Pray, tell me!” 
Rudolph soon recovered himself. 
‘1 told vou. Hans, before we set off, 


do 


that we should have all this to bear,” said 
he th nk 
much 


was,” 


“but I was afraid you did not 


} ” 
about It. 
did 


not know what t 


suppose I 


said poor H ins. 


| ‘T suppose not, and I am almost sorry 
we came away, since you find hunger and 
| weariness so hard to bear. But there is 
} no use in thinking of that now; here we 
} 


are, and we must do the best we can for 
ourselves, without looking backward. Sit 
still and rest, while I co to the te p of that 
little hill. J will look out if there is any 


sion of a house, and if so, we mt make 


the best of our way to it, and ask for help 


Je sure not to go aw from this place 


ay 
before I return.” 


Hans promised to remain where he was, 


and while Rudolph went away to recon- 
noitre, he proceeded to inspect his in- 


flamed and blistered feet with a consider- 
able de oree 


Arrived 


of tenderness and compassion 


at the top of the hill, Rudolph 


looked eagerly and earnestly around, but 
to no p rpose He could discove no 
trace of human habitation, and with a 
heavy heart returned to the spot where he 
had left his brother. He shook his head 
sadly, in answer to the look of inquiry 


with which Hans ereeted him. 
“What shall 
latter. 
‘We must co on until we come to some 


we do?” inquired 


‘ village.” was the answer. 


vet, Rudolph, I am 


iust 
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so very tired, and my feet are so sore. 
Just look at this blister,” said 
pte ously. 

‘“ Well, we will wait a short time and 
rest,” answered Rudolph; so Hans stretch- 


ed himself on the grass, and was soon fast 


asleep. Rudolph was too weary to watch 
long, though he had intended to keep 
awake, and rouse Hans after a brief re- 
pose. His eyes grew heavy as he lay 
gazing on the wide heath, and sleep sur- 
prised him before he was aware of its 
approach. . 

They both slept profoundly ; they did 
not know how long; but when Rudolph 
awoke, he was roused from a terrible and 
distressing dream, which seemed to have 
endured He thought he and 
Hans were benighted on their journey, 
O horror! they were pursued 


for hours. 


and that, 


by a pack of hungry wolves, from whose 
destructive jaws it seemed impossible to. 
escape. He heard the bark of the crea- 
tures near; he felt their breath on his 


faee, and started to his feet in such an 
agony of terror, that at first he searcely 
knew where he was, or what was the 
matter. 

There was a bark, however, of that he 
was certain; and he rubbed his eyes to 
assure himself that the animal, which 


seemed almost as much startled as him- 


1 


self. was nothing but a friendly dog. <A 
behind him caused him to 


hearty laugh 
n his head. <A stout, good-humored- 
looking countryman was approaching, ap- 


parently much amused by the rencontre. 
So, Waldmann, old fellow,” he said, as 
he drew near, ‘‘ you bolted as if you had 
started a goblin from the grass ; and you, 
youngster, asleep at this time of day on 
the open heath! What are you doing 
here 2 
Rudolph muttered 
being tired with walking, and having lain 


something about 
down for awhile to rest. 

* And where are you going?” was the 
next que stion. 


To—to—to Passau,” 


Hans, 


| 
| 


| 
; Or you 














answered Ru- | 


for it is drawing near sunset, and this is 
no place to put up at?” 

** We have lost our way,” said Rudolph, 

“and I scargely know where we are, or 
which way to go for a shelter.” 
“You must have lost your way, indeed, 
would not be here,” said the 
stranger; “ but take my advice, and be 
moving. I can guide you across the 
common by a better road than you can 
find for yourselves. Wake up your com- 
rade, and come along with me.” 

When Hans was awake, it was difficult 
to make him exert himself. His feet 
were more swelled and painful for this 
temporary repose, and the sensation of 
hunger had become still more intolerable. 
He wept bitterly as he limped along, and 
their new friend rallied him a little, and 
called chicken-hearted traveler. 
Hans was in no condition to bear a joke, 


him a 


and his tears flowed the faster. 

“He is hungry and tired,” said Ru- 
dolph, in excuse for his weakness ; “ we 
have been walking since sunrise, and we 
have scarcely eaten a mouthful to-day.” 

* Poor little fellow,” said the country- 
man, “we must mend that, if we can. 
But where have you come from, that you 
are found here rambling, where there is 
neither path to guide nor house to shelter 
you, instead of keeping along the high 
road as other travelers do?” 

Rudolph paused a few moments, then 
he spoke the truth—he came from Salz- 
burgh. 

From Salzburgh! and going to Passau! 
What was their business in Passau 2 

Rudolph answered, that they intended 
to go into Bohemia to join their parents, 
who had gone before them. 

The man looked sharply at them as he 
heard the last words. 

“Tt is strange,” he said, after a mo- 
ment’s pause, “ for your parents to leave 
such boys as you are to travel alone.” 
Perhaps he observed Rudolph’s embar- 
rassment, for he added, “‘ May-be there 
was no help for it; many have left Salz- 


| burgh of late without their own good-will, 


dolph, in a very hesitating manner. He 
had forgotten that such questions as these |} 
must be put to him, and had not decided 
how t were to be answered. 


To Passau!” 
man; ‘*that’s a very long way from here. 
Passau 


think. 


rejoined the country- 


You hardly thought of reaching 


should 


in this day’s journey, I 


Whe are you making to for the night, 


} 


I fancy. Well, well,” he continued, with 


the air of a man who wishes for no further 


| explanation, “ you must go home with me 


for the night. If you were fresh and able, 


| you might reach the next village before 
| dark, but you will hardly manage it in 


your present condition.” 
Rudolph was veryggrateful, for he felt 
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if he could not have gone much further 


He 





rest and refreshment. ex- 


without 
pre ssed himse If warmly. 
was the an- 


‘Say no more about it,” 
swer:; “but hark ye, let me tell your tale 
for you to my good wife. You don't 
seem very well able to give an account 


f yourselves.” 
Martin Schmidt had his own reasons 
He had a wife whom he 


for this request. 





Was accustomed to consider a very clever 





woman, and a wonderful manager, and 


himself in the 
Margot was 


who certainly far outshone 


homely virtue of prudence. 


upon the whole a good-natured and well- 
meaning person, but she held, as a fun- 
lamental maxim of her morality, that 
charity begins at home. Personal sacri- 
fices for the sake of husband and children 
she was ready enough to make, but she 
lid not conceive it to be incumbent on 
herself « Martin to help other people, 


when it could only be done by some in- 


frincement on the well-being of their own 
family circle. Not many days back, Mar- 
tin had got into disgrace with her for 
riving away half their last loaf to a way- 
fare before the children had got their 
supper; and a short time before, a quar- 
el havir ken place between a rich and 


poor and insig- 
guilty of the still 
rferi 


shbor and 
. he h id he en 
less pardonable delinquency of inte ng 


In favor ot 


** Mart 


the weaker party. 


n Schmidt,” she said te him on 





his oce on, ‘thou art a fool! W hat 
matte it to thee who is right or who 
s wrong But it w matter, if thou 
nake thyself an enemy who is powerful 
enougn t » thee mischief.’ 

Knowing this trait in the good woman’s 
h ter, Martin was very anxious that she 
should not ispect s he himself did, that 
his youn: sts were connected with the 
banished hereties. Indeed. the rigor which 
vas ext ed toward all who befriended 
those ul tunate pe ople was enough to 
excuse si backwardness in offering help 
to any supposed to belong to them. But 
prucent tS never ente 
of Ma Schmidt, when 

yiched by the sight of 

k H vy the hand, he 

1 rol place n the ad, and so 
cheered 1 the boys with his hearty 
voice, that they performed the hour’s walk 
which remained better than might have 
been expected. ‘They crossed the heath, 
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and entered a forest, with every track of 
which their guide seemed perfectly ac- 
quainted, for he led them through its most 


tangled mazes with as much security as 
if there had been a beaten path. It was 
growing dark when Waldmann gave a 
bark, which was answered by a merry 
shout from young voices, and a sudden 
turn brought them to the door of a cot- 
tagve, the abode of the woodcutter; for 


such was the calling of our friend Martin. 
‘“ Bars 


his children, and they clung round him 


*s father! here’s father '” cried 
so as to prevent for a minute his entrance 
at the open door. 

‘¢ Bless the little fools, one would think 


their father had never been out of their 
sight in his life before,” said the good 
man; and kissing first one and then an- 
other, he contrived to make his way into 
the house, where he was received by the 
housewife with a salute so warm as to 


leave no doubt that his absence from home 


must have been longer than usual ek, 


Martin!” eried she, ** I’m right glad to 
see you back again, so many things want 
looking after. But whom have you here ?” 


she 


inquired, as soon as she was aware 
that Martin was not alone. 


“Only two lads, who are going to Laut 


fen, and have lost their way in trying to 
make a short cut across the heath,” 
answered Martin, carelessly ‘we must 


take them in to-night. They'll do the 
same for me’ when I[ travel their way, I 
have no doubt.” 


Hospitality is a virtue of which there 
is no lack among the German peasantry, 
and though, perhaps, Margot would rather 
her husband had returned alone, a feeling 
strengthened by a rapid calculation of the 
ot 
unexpé ected guests with tolerable courte sy, 

’ 


contents her larder, she received her 


while the children greeted them with a 
hearty and boisterous welcome. 


There was plenty of supper for every- 


body, and never did epicure relish the 
most luxurious repast mort than the hun- 
ery boys the coarse bread and cheese 


which Margot placed before them for the 
When they had finished, 
Hans became so drowsy, that he was soon 
glad the bed which 


evening’s meal. 


to betake himself to 
his hostess had prepared for him and his 
brother beside the stove, and Rudolph was 
nothing loth to follow his example 

M 
tired. 


irgot remarked that they seeme l very 


Where could they have come from, 
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to look so travel-worn? Her husband 
accounted for it by their having lost their 
way, and she asked no more questions. 
To do her justice, Margot was not curious 
about other people’s business. Her own 
was too intensely interesting to her to 
leave time for speculation upon that of her 
neighbors. 

** Poor things,” she merely remarked, 
**T hope they will be rested in the morn- 
ing, and ready to start again.” 

The morning came, and, in spite of his 
weariness, Rudolph was stirring as soon 
as his host, and ready, at an early hour, to 
take his departure. Not so Hans. He 
slept so soundly after the unusual toil which 
he had undergone, that not all the efforts 
of his brother could rouse him to exertion. 
He did not seem to comprehend what was 
required of him, and fell back into a heavy 


slumber as soon as Rudolph desisted | 


from shaking him, and ealling on him to 
rise. 


fore his host was in possession of all his 
little history. He detailed his past suf- 
ferings, and his schemes for the future, 


| and ended by asking advice how to pro- 


In spite of her wish over-night, Mar- | 


got’s heart filled with pity as she looked 


upon the weary boy. “ Let him alone ; 
let him lie,” said she; “ he will travel all 
the better for another hour’s rest.” 

* Yes, yes; let him lie,” added her hus- 
band; “he must be sadly tired, to sleep 


in that way. 
Rudolph acquiesced, but unwillingly, 


ceed in his unndertaking. 

It was difficult to advise in an enter- 
prise so desperate. The most immediate 
danger, however, was that of detection, 
and the generous woodeutter recommended 
that the boys should remain in his house 
for a day or two, suggesting that the search 
(should any be made for them) would most 
probably be over by that time, and that, 
meanwhile, in so secluded a retreat they 
would be almost certain to escape ob- 
servation. 

Rudolph saw how much this plan would 
be to his advantage ; but, nevertheless, it 
was not altogether agreeable to him, so 
impatient did he feel to press on toward 
the Bavarian frontier. Martin’s argu- 
ments, however, reconciled him to the 
proposal, and when his last scruples were 
removed, by the assurance that his labor 
for the next few days would fully compen- 
sate for the expense of his own and his 
brother’s maintenance, the matter was set- 


| tled. We say it was settled, for, in spite 


for he was so anxious to proceed, that | 


any delay seemed intolerable to him. But 
when he reflected how much better Hans 


would be able to pursue his journey when | 
| and we must excuse him if he devoutly 


thoroughly rested, he thanked the kind 
people heartily, and agreed to wait an hour 
or two without disturbing him. Mean- 
while, was there nothing he could do to 
make himself useful to his kind host and 
hostess? He received an invitation to 
accompany the woodeutter to the forest, 
and assist him in his occupation. This 
proposal was gladly acceded to, and leay- 
ing Hans to the care of Margot, they set 
out together. 

As they walked and talked, honest Mar- 
tin forgot the prudent restraint which he 
had determined to put on his curiosity, 


of his respect for his wife, and his plia- 
bility in matters of no consequence, when 
once he had made up his mind to any step, 
Martin was not to be moved by her most 
Nevertheless, 
words, airy as they are, produce an effect 


eloquent remonstrances. 


even on the most stolid, a class to which 
our friend Martin by no means belonged, 
| 
hoped that his better half would remain in 
ignorance of the true character of his 
cuests, and if he framed a reasonable ex- 
cuse for detaining them, by declaring that 
he had found Rudolph a valuable assist- 
ant, and that he had engaged him to assist 
in executing an order for wood, which he 
could not accomplish by himself in the 


| given time. This was true as far as it 


and soon found himself making rapid 


progress in the confidence of his young 
acquaintance. Something about the boy 
interested him, and he could not avoid 


went, and Martin was chuckling over his 
little stratagem, in the full belief of its 
entire success, while Hans, the luckless 
Hans, was busy in the cottage overturn- 
ing it completely. 

Hans was one of the most luckless, 


| and at the same time one of the luckiest, 


showing it. Interest and sympathy were | 


so new to Rudolph, he had felt so much 


need of them lately, that they lured his | 


secret from him, and it was not long be- | 


urchins that ever made a mother’s delight 
and a mother’s torment. No boy of his 
age more frequently rent his clothes, upset 


earthenware, or, in fine, was guilty of a 
greater number of domestic delinquencies 


St te 


ts, 








THE NATION 


made 


id yet no other boy 


more ?t 3 rot out of every trouble 
n eus or, upon the whole, led a 
ian he did If he lost his 
dinne me gave him another; if he 
fell, e one picked him up; if he of- 
ft 3 parents, some one was at hand 
to intere for him, and make his peace. 
His f e was true to him this morning ; 
is us e made a blunder, but, as usual, 
he made I end He awoke rom his 





and refreshed, and 


ers rested 
‘fast was completely himself. 
ren of the 


as M irgot 


om her wash- 


cottage were 


looked at 





tub, s t, though she did not put th 
I 17 into words, that the happy party 
made as Vv a group the eye could 
rest upo! jut, though a painter might 
have ¢ np! ted 1f sometimes with satis- 
I Ol u ( ilousewife could not 


most utter con- 
tempt and abhorrence, and play of all kinds 
1e Ce lered b s a form of idleness 
onl { erated in the mere baby mem- 
t fumily She always repeated 
t even children might be useful, and 
l pted the muse by 
c ( to perform sey little 
— house whieh were suitabli 
d=] l nd re , made himself 
\ | been acecust ‘ 7) 
help his 1 ho l it was s 
I fall » the same kind of 
M t grew quite interested 

l | I I merry vol 
‘ his | ung eyes \s 
| I t he ¢ v | that if | 


“vou have been 
n ¢ } 99 
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the same thing—and they live 
do they ih : 

** Where 2”? asked Hans, for he troubled 
himself ve ry little about the name 


places on their way, and he had forgotten 


of the 


that this was the town to which they were 
Suppose d to he journeying. 

* At Lauffen, where you are going: 
are your father and mother there now 2” 


“J 
response 
* Don’t know where your own parents 


don’t know,” 


was the unexpected 
to this last question. 


| are!’ cried Margot, with a hearty laugh. 


She little thought how true this answer 
was! It seemed to her very strange, and 


} 


Sso qd 


ifferent from the frank, 
} 


his manner wa 





open ease with which he had before con 
versed, that her curiosity was excited, ar 

she questioned him further. Hans was 
little able to dissimulate, and his secret 
escaped him. As soon as Margot compre- 
he nded that she was ;: ng and ab tting 











two of the children of the exiled hereties 
to eseape from the guardianship of th 
Church, she stood mute with amazement 
nd horror. Then sh dried her hands, 
went to the cottawe-door, and called out 
“ Martin!” A moment's reflection appa- 
rently re d her that Martin, f 
in the forest, was not likely to hear | 
olce, f she returned and resumed he 
employment, | with such an ( 
trouble and vexation, that poor Hans was 
in de spair at the effect of his mi med 
confidence. He my lored her not to be 
tray them ; and, now that no oth f he 
mischief could be dor told he h 
childish way all tl history \ i 
listened, she unconsciously f ot her own 
sk in com sion for the pare s be- 
reaved of their children; the children 
snatched from the parents, and \ ler- 
ing friendless over the wide world to seek 


well that her 
} 


} 
ution before the re- 


r husband and Rudolph to dinner : 


heard Martin’s plar 


them It was 
expe enced this revé 
turn ofh 
r th rh, when shit 
rm him of what she 


she did not fail to inf 


had learned from Ifans as an indisputable 


i 
( on why«the hbovs she ild he no | er 
detained ; yet, when she found him quit 
( rmined, she entered into his views 
more cordially than might have been ex- 
pected. She already knew so much, that 





fidence should not be place 1 in her; so 
Mart represt nted how they might save 
t e poor boys from much peril by shel- 
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tering them for a day or two, and how 
small a risk they would themselves incur, 
seeing that it was extremely improbable 
that any search would be made in so re- 
mote a situation, to which the merest 
chance alone had directed the fugitives. 
Danger often bears a more formidable 
aspect when viewed from a distance than 


when fairly confronted face to face, and | 


Margot was astonished to find that she 
could go coolly about her usual occupa- 
tions with two of the proscribed and 
persecuted sect actually under her roof. 


However, she did not altogether lay aside 


her native prudence. 


during the day ; and this was a proposition 


too reasonable to be objected to. Hans | 


could at any rate help to bind up fagots, 
so he was to accompany his brother to the 
forest ; and, as Martin’s eldest boy begged 


She stipulated that | 
the boys should not remain in the cottage 


to be allowed to go also, the arrangement | 


was tolerably satisfactory to all parties. 


his sobs. 


The few days of their stay passed very 


quickly ; and sorry, indeed, was every 
member of the juvenile party when they 
were over. Martin had not been idle in 
the interval. He had made a journey to 
the nearest town, and had gained some 
information respecting the route to Passau. 
He had also contrived, by means of some 
Jew merchants with whom he fortunately 
met, to procure clothes for the boys, such 
as were worn by the Bavarian peasantry, 
in exchange for their own ; which, having 
been supplied at the cloister, were rather 





inn at a village about seven leagues on 
their way, and she would take them in for 
his sake, and give them a bed and a sup- 
per. ‘She was well-to-do in the world,” 
he sajd, “ had plenty of everything, and, 
what was better, was a good woman, and 
ready to give to those who had nothing.” 

On the morning of the sixth day they 
set out. It was like the departure of a 
vessel trom a friendly harbor, to tempt 
once more the uncertain ocean. Rudolph 
and Hans felt equally sad when they 
caught the last glimpse of Margot’s kind 
countenance and the children’s tearful 
faces. The woodcutter accompanied them 
through the forest. When he had brought 
them to the road, he repeated his direc- 
tions for their future progress, and an- 
nounced that he must return. With 
broken voices the boys said, ‘* Good-by.” 
Hans cried outright, and Rudolph had to 
exercise all his self-command to restrain 
With desperate resolution he 
took his brother by the hand, and once 
more muttering some broken expressions 
of gratitude and farewell, hurried onward. 

Martin stood upon the hill on which they 
had parted, and watched them till they 
were quite out of sight. 

“God help them, poor young things !”’ 
said he to himself, as he walked home- 
ward ; ‘‘ they have a long journey to make 
in a rough world, and a forlorn hope at 


the end of it !” 


remarkable, and likely to lead to observa- | 


tion. As might be expected, the change 
was for the worse with respect to the 
quality of the habits ; but that was a price 
willingly paid for the additional security. 
Happily Rudolph had contrived to bring 
away his flute, and Martin recommended 
him to assume the character of a wander- 
ing minstrel, and to make that profession 
the plea for his journey and a means of 
support. He good-naturedly warned them 
against being as free with their confidence 


As he thought of all they must endure, 
and of much that they might have to suf- 
fer, his step grew slower, and his coun- 
Once he seem- 
ed about to turn and recall them. But he 
shook his head, and muttered, ** It would 
be of no use, even if I had plenty, and 
could afford to keep them ; that boy would 
not give up his design, if he might live 


tenance still more grave. 


| like a king.” 


to others whom they might encounter on | 


their journey as they had been to him. 
Rudolph promised to be careful. 
better prepared now than he had been in 


He was | 


the hurry and apprehension of their flight, | 


uncertain which way to turn, or where to 


look for guidanee and shelter. Martin 
had provided for their first night's enter- 
tainment in a place of security. He had 


spoken to a cousin of his who kept a little 
Vou. IV., No. 6.—QQ 


With a sigh he once more committed 
them to the care of the Almighty, and 
pursued his way homeward with a quicker 
step. ‘There was a saying, which he had 
heard either from a pious priest or from 
one of his heretic acquaintances, (for he, 
too, had known some of the members of 
the persecuted Church,) which came to 
his mind, and which comforted him :— 
* Providence must have brought me to 
them,” said he, ‘‘ and they will surely find 
others whose hearts will open to them; 
for it is doubtless true, he does ‘ temper 
the wind to the shorn lamb.’ ” 


a—eemngie 
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SINOPE BEFORE 


bK after awaken in the heart of the poet 
or historian only melancholy echoes, like 
of Chios, Janina, Navarino, 


those and 


notwithstanding its extraordinary topo- 
graphical situation, with its inclosure of 
ramparts, and imposing monumental mass 
of the Acropolis, which crowns it, in 1847 
—9 appeared to be one of the most peace- 
able and quiet of provincial towns. The 
brilliant capital of the kingdom of Pontus 
and of Mithridates, which was regarded by 
the Romans, even, as a_place of import- 
ance, is now a decayed city. Its popula- 


tion, consisting of about three thousand 


Turks and fifteen hundred Rayas, (subjects 
of the Porte, but not Mussulmans,) has no 
resources beyond the construction of a few 
and the chance trade 


merchant vessels, 


which may be brought by the steamboats 


AND 


SINOPE, the name of which may here- | 





* SINOPE, 


AFTER THE BATTLE. 


plying between Constantinople and Trebi- 
The Turks and Greeks enjoy an 
exalted reputation for idleness, supported 


zond. 


by an aunual consumption of brandy, at an 
almost incredible expense. In every quar- 
ter of the town there are numerous cafes. 
There is scarcely an attempt at agriculture ; 
though in the few cultivated spots to be 
met with, the soil appears exceedingly fer- 
tile. 
best on the Anatolian coast; its buildings 


The port of Sinope is, however, the 


are so firmly founded as to defy the winds 
and waves. We saw four beautiful brigs 
in its dock-yard, which dock-yard, by- 
the-way, was so celebrated, that the Prince 
de Joinville visited it about fifteen years 
since, expressly to examine its construc- 
tion. It is now only used for the imperial 
marine. 

I’rom the elevated summit of the Cape 
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Bos Tepe, (ox’s head,) which terminates 
a low and narrow isthmus, Sinope presents 
a most unique appearance between two | 
gulfs which seem ready to submerge it,— 
the most western being incessantly agi- 
tated. The eye wanders over immense 
tracts covered with the cypress, the nettle- 
tree, laurels, olives, and pomegranates. 
The metallic cupolas, minarets, and tiled 
roofs, gleam, like conservatories, from 
amidst the dense foliage of the landscape. 
Upon the quay where the dock-yard is 
situated, and in its neighborhood only, 
signs of business animation are visible. 
In a right angle with the head of the cape, 
before mentioned, extend a double line of 
ditches and high Byzantine walls, flanked 
with numerous towers, the most important 
of which are at the two extremes. From 
the interior, the city is bounded and over- 
looked by an elevation, covered with forti- 
fications, disposed in an irregular square. 
The extent and the magnificence of these 
works, with the formidable kale, (castle, 
acropolis, citadel,) produces a remarkable 
effect, recalling, by its surprising resem- 
blance, the palace of the Popes of Avignon. 
A large esplanade is here seen, supported 
by beautiful arches, forming a perfect 
semi-circle. Among the numerous inscrip- 
tions, several of which contain the names 
of Adrian, Germanicus, and Antoninus, we 
noticed one seldom met with, in the Turk- 
ish language, with its translation in Greek. 
The Greek characters are those of the 
fifteenth century, during the last years of 
the Byzantine empire. Ina niche, at the 
summit of one of the towers, the inhabit- 
ants display, as the founder of Sinope, a 
completely disfigured bust, which is the 
object of innumerable superstitions among 
them. All these works of defence, with 
their numerous square towers, of the most 
primitive appearance, are composed of 
curiously heterogeneous materials. It 
would be difficult to find a stone which 
does not bear indubitable marks of having 
been previously used. One stratum is con- 
structed entirely of shafts or columns, in | 
the form of drums turned upon the side; | 
the next alternates with pedestals and 

chapiters. Here and there projects a bas- 

relief, a sarcophagus, a tauribolium, a | 
frieze, a fragment, a relic perhaps; and all 

these various matters are disposed pell- 

mell, without any attempt at arrangement, 

forming a perfect archeological museum, 

where each article is labelled with an in- 








scription more or less explanatory, though 


| frequently entirely incorrect. It is easy, 


however, to perceive that most of them 
belong to the Greco-Roman epoch. This 
style of building, or rather of recon- 
struction, is very common, indeed almost 
invariable where the Turks have succeed- 
ed to the lower empire. All these brist- 
ling walls, bastions, and formidable towers, 
are, however, quite unguarded except by a 
single sentinel. Dismounted cannon, use- 
less from rust and decay, may be seen on 
all sides, beneath the briers and thistles of 
the square, which is in the care of a half- 
phantom sentinel—a poor invalid gunner. 
There was no garrison, but a kind of 
national militia, centering in Sinope and its 
environs. An official permission was, 
however, quite indispensable for gaining 
access to these ruins, surmounted with 
their warlike panoply. 

The principal mosque, Bayuk Djami, 
possesses an immense court, or rather 
cloister, which is the most poetical retreat 
for the meditative traveler. The center 
is occupied with a minaret, in the ordinary 
style, a gigantic cypress, and a charming 
fountain, covered with a pavilion of wood 
and tiles. From time to time, some ascetic 
mollah, the familiar genius of the mosque, 
or a female hermetically veiled, crosses 
the inclosure, gliding over the moss- 
grown flag-stones so noiselessly as to leave 
the flocks of pigeons undisturbed, which 
everywhere in Turkey are recognized as 
public pensioners. One of these myster- 
ious figures once accosted us with every 
manifestation of cordial sociality. It was 
the mufti of the place, a charming old man, 
eighty years of age, who seriously believed 
in the efficacy of the amulets, which he 
distributed for the cure of fevers, and 
worse—fleas. He boasted of having dis- 
tributed more than twelve hundred in the 
course of a year. Opposite one of the 
openings of the court is an admirable door 
of marble, from a more ancient mosque 
which was destroyed by fire. It’is one 
of the purest and most precious speci- 
mens of oriental art. The elegance of 
its style, the exactness of its propor- 
tions, and the accuracy of its carving, ren- 
der it worthy to be regarded as a classic 
of its kind, and as deserving of study as 
the Parthenon. Like all the productions 
of the Turks at their most prosperous 
epoch, it presents exclusively the Persian 
and Arabic elements. 
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the inner declivity of the cape, beyond the 
(;reek quarter, are now occuple d by some 
Turkish residences. { cicerone (what 
s not its cicerone?) wished us 

ie portrait of Mithridates in a 

nent of coarse Byzantine fresco. 
Having requested a view of his not less 


celebrated compatriot, Diogenes, he in- 


eontinently directed us to some other ruins 
[ the ver empire, called patiadia, the 
palace, here we were, however, utterly 
unable to discover any documents upon 
the ey | philosophy Higher up are 
the rer is of the w ter re servolrs, cover- 
ed with a semi-circulararch. Then comes 
1 littl isque attached to a turde, or fu- 


eral chapel, where is seen the tomb of 
Some plane-trees, a 
eautiful brook, and a cate, make this a 

tt esting-place. At the highest 


e Bos Tepe stands an abandon- 


é . in Which we found an ass looking 

1e of the windows with all the 
rrit “hie rravity of his race. To the 
west, along the sea-coast. nothing but 
rocks to be seen; while the east pre- 
sents tifully fertile lands, unmarked, 


vever, by the slightest sign of cultiva- 


‘oward the north, upon the high- 


| the heavy rains which fall during 
{ clement season unite in a depression 
f th and form a lake, favorable for 

eks and bustards. The hunter, 


bait, conceals himself under 


ered with earth. The east, 
osite, 1S bot nded with voleanie 
in vever, a luxurious 
vegeta Quite near, another ‘Murkish 
, (the Cream 


Village, famous for its cauna 

of curdled milk,) occupies the depth of a 
hady valley. The number of brooks 
found ti each locality 18 prodigious. 
Strabo. who was a native of the neighbor- 


la of Amasia, speaks of the re- 


markable eservoirs excavated for fish on 


the 1 rin of the sea, traces of which are 

yet perceptible. Fragments of monuments 

} ‘ s e everywhere discovered, 

Yn vith human bones It is difficult 

o be that Sinope has ever extended 
‘ 1 ifs esent site. 


I 


outdoor costume of the Greek fe- 

ests vour curiosity. It cor sts 

{ kit of a ecossack, invariably of a 
SOI ( wr, tine ridiculous shape of 
» means relieved by the white 
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rchief encireling the head. Brides 





are adorned, during the nuptial ceremon: 
with a heavy square miter, tarbouch, of 
red velvet, attached to a cloth cafetan ot 
the same color; the foute ensemble is 
ridiculous. This cannot be said, however 
of the ordinary indoor ‘costume, the ele- 
gance of which may be seen in the illus- 
trations presented. Their jewels are ex- 


tremely expensive, and moreover of real 
vaiue: as the cirdle clas} S, Sequins. 
bracelets, &c., are generally specimens of 


true art, and the coins are of unquestiona- 


le antiquity. A young girl often wears a 


comptete collection of sassanides, or of 


ursacides. ‘The most eager numismatolo- 
ntly finds it Impossibie to pur- 


chase these objec 8, the irowners belie Ving 


j 


possessed of talismanie \ 


riue Ss, he- 





their value as genealogical certifi- 
eates. 

Quarantine is established in the Greek 
juarter, under the direction of a European 
physician; and here reside the Russian 
and Austrian agents, the correspondent of 
the mail-packets, and even the kaimacan, 
or governor of the province, whose ad- 
ministration extends over’ eleven dis- 
tricts, with the assistance of as many 
mudtrs. 


Che taxes are regulated in a singular 





manner in Turkey. They are rated by a 
company of Armenians, who keep a saraph. 
or banker, with the kaimacan Every- 
thing is, however, performed by the Turk- 
ish functionaries, ‘to the great benefit of 
the Armenian financiers. <All these coun- 
tries nave rece ntly been organized under 
the present elation. Sinope had only 
quite lately submitted to the new arrange- 





ment, its inhabitants having always claimed 
exemption on account of their direct de- 
scent from the first con juerors. A short 
time since it was in arrears for four years 
payment.’ The province of Djida, among 


as been one of the most refraetory 





( the rs 


In 1843 or 1844 the governor of Costam- 


" ! + 
boul took passage in an English steamer, 


he neigh orhood ot 


with his harem, for t 


Ineboh As the vessel neared its destin- 
ation the ¢ ptain fired a salute to prepare 
the inhabitants for the arrival. A report 
spread imme diate ly that it was an ¢ xpedi- 
tion of tax-gatherers. Several hundred 
men armed themselves to oppose thei 


landing, until it was explained that they 


had nothing to fear from thes offensive 


{ eS a1 } estie 
iema San ( rh os, 
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SINOPE BEFORE AND 


who saw the sun rise on that November 
morning, at the very lowest computation 


two thousand eight hundred will never 





see sunset, The inhabitants of the 
Purkish quarters of Sinope rose and mad: 
r morning prayers to Allah and his 

| ophet without fear of their future; ev- 
ing saw their homes and their mosques 


mass of blackened ruins. Only one 
prisoner, Osman Pacha himself, a maimed 


sgraced man, was retained to adorn 





et umph of the Muscovite. The next 
iy the Russian admiral, after having re- 
uired damages, sailed on his return to 
Sab pol, leaving with the Austrian con- 
ul ustification of his conduet, a note 
emi itly a splaying that combination if 
craft 1 foree which forms so dangerous 


nent of the national character. 
Chis Austrian consul, however, frankly 
confesses his knowledge of the battle to 
ave been extremely limited; one of the 





aster of the “ Howard,” of Bide- | 





ingland, which vessel was sunk 
s e stray shots, told us that he ran 
three es into thee try and took ref- 
é tree before daring to look ro nd, | 
or ar ed to be robbed 
ped by the Turk ers who 
I a eT ies tl spectacle of 
‘ks i Val | ts of the bay, 
If f many miles is strewn 
of confused masts, sails, ropes, 
{1 remains of the shattered 
ves - a corvette lies with half her deck 
0 vater, near the shore; her guns, | 
ome of them still loaded, might be recov- 
ered, S we I] as a creat part < f the valua- 
le s and copper with which the strand 
| The inertness of the Turkish | 
+} lers it very unlikely that any | 
ps will be taken ;* the only signs 
f in the place; the sl pw ichts | 
\ na screw frigate the land- 
vhich the Rus s, for some 
| ons. h ves She is to 
] } Oldenitza r of tl 
1) in victories More terrible than all 
ner rhts is that of the little mounds of 
rd, nark | only by a piect of wreck 
vor t the head and the feet, which met 
S WTI1U1 Ss, Mm i the corvettes 
3 been re ‘ 
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us at every step along that fatal beach ; 
too often, too, would the sound of human 
feet startle the dogs, the vultures, and the 
crows, from their sickening banquet. In 
fact, the number of unburied and _ half- 
buried bodies, generally black and naked 
from the effects of the explosion, induces 
us to believe that but slight efforts had 
been made to bury them before our arrival 
None could have looked on that carnage- 
strewn short and wished to see another 
such; many must have remembered the 
words of the poet; all unconsciously have 


ol + To } 
felt their truth :— 


“When all is past, it is humbling to tread 

O’er the weltering field of the tombless dead, 

And see worms of the earth, and fowls of 
the air, 

easts of the forest all cathering there; 

All regarding man as their prey— 

All rejoicing at his decay.” 


Some idea may be formed of the vio- 
lence of the explosion of the Turkish frig- 
ates, from our finding an anchor, weighing, 
with the stock, nearly seventen hundred 
weight, upward of two hundred feet above 
the level of the sea, and at least a quarter 
of a mile from the ship from whence it had 
been thrown. The maker’s name was on 
it. ** Abbott, of Gateshead,” who probably 
little guessed its strange destiny. It was 
picturesque, though melancholy, to see the 
Turkish women, covered with a long 
white vail, or rather linen skirt, reaching 
to the hy 
except the eyes, sitting in grou 


and threes among tl 


s, and concealing every feature 
ps of twos 
1 ruins, silently mourn- 
g r their shattered household gods. 
If addressed, they showed no disinclination 
to enter into conversation, if conversation 
it can be called; the word “ Muscove” 
was quite sufficient interrogatory to un- 

heir tongues; and then, with tears 


and lamentations, they would describe in 


loose 1 
terms unintelligible to us the catastrophe ; 
bang, bang, and a rapid waving of the 
hand to denote (as I suppose) the spread 
of the conflagration, comprehended almost 
the whole of our intelligible conversation 
with these white phantoms. Once, indeed, 
in the Greek town, which was but little 
injured, some women insisted on our en- 
tering a house with them, where they 
showed to us, with much lamentation, a 
young woman who appeared partially 
idiotic, and informed us by signs that she 
had been in that state ever since the can- 


nonading of the Russian force. 
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the g Protestant mis 
sionary enterprises of the present time. Pro- 
fessor Lepsius and Dr. Max Muller have de- 


voted much time to the subje et, founding their 


in connection with reat 
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I logical principles ably 
expounded by Dr. Johannes Muller, and pub- 
lished in tl rransactions of the Royal Academy 
of Sciences at Berlin. To the soundness of 
Dr. J. Muller’s researches Professor Owen bore 
testim and expre d his agreement with 
the res iny differences in the organs of 
speech in various races of men were too trivial 


to present any difficulty for practical arrange- 
hal Sir John the 


servations, said too much 
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exactness must 
netic 


ally intinite, from the flexibility of 


defining 
the pl or the vowel sounds wer 
the 
In English he thought we had 
irteen Mr. Norris thought 
more, and Mr. Cull seventeen. 
1 Herschel thought that a certain definite 
number of typical signs must be selected, leay- 
on or province to attach to them 


symbols, f 
practi 
organs ¢ f voice. 
at least th 
there were 
Johr 


vowels, 


Sir 





their own shades and variety of sound. A dis- 
tinct graphic sign for every sound would be 
impossible Dr. Max Muller’s proposal is to 
use tl] man alphabet, with the addition of 
italics, f ertain modifications of yowel sounds, 
and also some consonants. ‘The use of italics 
has the advantage over points, or other dia- 
critical signs, of being universally understood 
and in eral use. The first practical point 

» be settled is that referred to by Sir John 


on of the prim alphabet, 
mu selected 


t 
Herschel—the adopti 
the ] 





The public library at Vienne, in France, has 





been totally destroyed by fire; eight thousand 
volumes and some very valuable old MSS. were 
burnt to cinders, and a painting by Claude 
Lorra rw, WaS aL od deal damaged, 

The Rey. Peter Brown of Wishaw, England, 
has collected a quantity of unpublished mate- 
rials with 1 nce to Oliver Cromwell’s visit 
to Scotland, h he proposes to publish. 


lin. —Derby, New-York, is about to 
1e entitled “ Gree 
the pen of the late President Olin, 
luction by Rey. Dr. M’Cli ; 
of Dr. Olin have had an extensive 
y best works of the 
this new volume will be received 
by tine us his 
Wi rn that the profits of the 
are to be contributed toward the 
Wesleyan University. 


ce and the Golden 





ntoc 
among the vt 


humer readers of 


en- 


the “Christopher North ” 


Profeses n, 
of Blacky 1, the author of ** Noctes Ambro- 
siane,” t “Tsle of vhts and 
Shadows of Scottish Li en added 
to the list of l He 





the il 
graduated at 











